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During the last half ceixr, ^^tospphe^ have 
been sharply divide#m their attempts to reconcile 
the validity of the moral distinctions essential to 
social well-being with the apparent ethical neutrality 
of the factual world. The failure to find an agreed 
'solution to this problem has brought chaos to moral 
aftd 'political philosophy. This debacle reached its 
climax in. the recently popular theory, of Logical 1 
Empiricism, according to which ethical statements*, 
are meaningless.' 1 This and other : Hndred, doctrines 
of ''ethical relativism 'that 'enierged 1 /during this, 
period, are obviously fatal to the Christian beBef 
that there is 'down here below' a recognisable 
Kingdom of Go<J that men were born to serve. 

In this bdok the writer, by means of a deeper 
insight into the nature of ethical perception, is able 
to show how die two factors in moral decisions a 
sens$ of moral obligation, and recognisable objec- 
tive ethical values can both be Brought into a 
single coherent system of truth., ' , ' ' L ' 
On the basis of this more complete analysis of 
the' factors involved in ethical perception, he is 'able 
to isolate satisfactorily the unique ^1 i iti v ""' 
dement common to all our ethical and i ion . - 
cepts, It then becomes clear that the basic vaiii^w 
recognised ia a reasonable humanistic morality are 
embraced in the wider and more satisfying ideals 
of Christian. Love. The purpose of the writer is to 
present a coherent system of moral truth that will, 
fad this scientific age, commend itself to the hearts 
Of ffedugbtfiil people without offmdiag their 
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FOREWORD 

It has been a great pleasure to read this new work by Dr 
Corkey, and I count it a privilege to be allowed to introduce it 
to what, if it receives its deserts, will be a wide public 

One of the most refreshing features of a book which is 
throughout as quick with life as it is ripe in wisdom is, to 
myself, its restoration of the moral consciousness to the status 
of an ultimate and unique mode of human experience, the 
source of genuinely objective knowledge of right and wrong, 
and the final court of appeal on all questions concerning the 
fundamental principles of the good life. Those who have some 
acquaintance with contemporary academic writings on ethics 
will be aware that this type of view is not now in fashion; but 
they will, I think, be deceived if on this account they suppose 
that it has somehow been disproven. It would be truer to say 
that it has been simply by-passed one of many victims of 
that 'hang-over' from Logical Positivism which continues to 
bedevil philosophic thinking even in circles which indignantly 
refuse to be labelled 'positivist'. According to Logical Posi- 
tivism, no statement has any cognitive meaning unless it is 
either a tautology or an empirical hypothesis. But moral 
utterances clearly fall into neither of these categories. Hence 
philosophers influenced by positivism, but unable to subscribe 
to the extreme paradox that moral utterances are simply 
meaningless, felt driven to seek analyses which would leave 
them with a meaning, but a non-cognitive meaning. On the 
precise terms of a correct analysis along these lines there is 
considerable diversity of opinion; a typical view is that the 
import of moral utterances reduces without remainder to 
emotive and hortatory elements the expression of emotions 
of approval or disapproval and the issuing of commands or 
prohibitions* 

This cannot possibly, I believe, be more than a passing 
phase* It seems to me about as certain as anything can be that 
analyses which eliminate the cognitive element do open 
violence to the moral experience which is their professed 
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analysandum* That this should be concealed from so many 
able philosophers is to be accounted for, I think, partly by 
their sharing the current hostility to the introspective method 
(which makes them reluctant to refer back to their own moral 
experience to test the meaning of overt moral utterances), 
partly by their approaching the task of analysis with a firm 
pre-conviction that, whatever else may be found in the 
analysandum, at least there will not be found a mysterious 
cognition of 'non-natural' ethical qualities* 

A counter-revolution in ethics is long overdue. Dr Corkey 
is aware of the serious moral consequences that would be 
likely to follow any widespread acceptance of this latest type 
of absolute Ethical Relativism, and has chosen his own way of 
dealing with it* He has constructed a comprehensive, coherent 
and persuasive ethical system, and I think he has made a good 
job of it, 

The basic principles of his Philosophy of Morals are set out 
with care and clarity and defended with force; and in the 
orderly progression of the superstructure the author develops 
his main theses, and answers objections to them, with much 
skill literary as well as dialectical. Difficulties are never 
shirked. It is noteworthy that the accord of Dr Corkey *s con- 
clusions with the ethics of Christianity is nowhere felt by the 
reader to be something 'contrived', but rather as the entirely 
natural termination of rational argument* The work as a 
whole is illumined by the insight which is the fruit of wide 
experience of, and long meditation upon, 'the human situa- 
tion'; and it is made the more impressive by the author's 
manifestly deep conviction of the supreme importance of hard 
and honest thinking about 'man's chief end*. 

It is an additional merit of the book that it eschews tech- 
nicalities as far as is possible and can be read with profit by 
anyone of education and intelligence who is prepared to make 
a reasonable effort. The prospective readers whom Dr Corkey 
has had perhaps foremost in his mind are those numerous 
young people of reflective bent who today are intellectually 
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attracted towards, but somewhat puzzled by, and at heart 
unwilling to acquiesce in, the ethical scepticism which is so 
pervasive of the contemporary climate of ideas* I venture to 
predict that, if they read and ponder this work, not a few of 
them will discover an alternative which makes a stronger 
appeal not only to the heart but to the head. 

Glasgow University c* A* CAMPBELL 



PREFACE 

Philosophy inquiry springs from an inexpugnable belief in the 
minds of thoughtful people that all things in heaven and in 
earth somehow belong together. It is an attempt to see them 
as one consistent, coherent whole. Investigators are guided in 
all such attempts by another deep conviction, that statements 
about anything which plainly contradict each other cannot 
both be true. 

Many of the problems created by the inconsistent opinions 
of people concern objects that are purely objective and inani- 
mate. Such matters are the subjects of scientific inquiry. Much 
more abstruse and stubborn problems, however, arise when 
our own powers of consciousness and of voluntary action are 
introduced as factors in the situation about which people's 
opinions differ. Most of the problems grouped together as 
philosophical are of this character. They concern, for example, 
such questions as our ability to see the qualities of the things 
around us, when most of the mechanism of our sense of vision 
seems to be inside our heads* The most important of these 
philosophical problems are connected with our Christian 
belief in some supreme moral principle, or moral ideal, by 
which we think our voluntary conduct ought always to be 
guided, in so far as we have the knowledge and ability to com- 
ply with the demands of these ultimate moral authorities. 
What is the nature of this supreme principle, we ask? and 
what evidence have we that it exists at all? How can we be 
said to guide our conduct voluntarily, when apparently every 
change in the outside world, of which our own bodies are a 
part, is, or seems to be, absolutely determined by prior events? 

Now the Christian Church, from the time of its origin some 
z,ooo years ago, has accepted and taught a body of charac- 
teristic moral beliefs, which altered, indeed, in some important 
details from age to age, 'as knowledge grew from more to 
more", but which, it is claimed, is based on, and derived from, 
a few absolute moral principles that are binding on all men at 
all times and in all circumstances. 
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Christian moral philosophy, as I understand it, is the 
attempt to formulate these basic principles, to justify our 
belief in them, to explain how our everyday moral rules are 
derived from them, and, in particular, to interpret them and 
the world of nature in such a way that the realm of facts and 
the realm of values may not appear to be utterly incompatible, 
but rather to constitute together a comprehensive and 
coherent Reality, belief in which may be seen to be reasonable 
to all thoughtful people who are sensible of their moral obliga- 
tions and who desire to comply with them. 

I have felt compelled to undertake this inquiry into the 
deeper implications of our everyday morality by several cir- 
cumstances. First, in my own experience I early became aware 
of the fact that the provisional 'moral legalism' which is 
necessarily imposed dogmatically on young people, as a first 
stage in their moral education, tends to break down when 
they begin to reflect seriously for themselves on their moral 
duties. They become aware of the fact that, in exceptional 
circumstances, some of the important moral precepts they 
have been taught to respect and obey do not hold good. This 
discovery tends to discredit the reliability of their entire moral 
code. In addition, the knowledge most people have today, 
about the different moral convictions of different ages and 
different peoples, is apt to suggest a doctrine of absolute ethical 
relativism that tends to be subversive of all moral beliefs and 
of moral practice* 

I have tried to show that neither of these reasons justify us 
in abandoning all belief on the claims of Christian morality* 
Reflection makes it clear that there are deeper moral truths 
than those expressed in the day-to-day moral maxims of par- 
ticular communities. There are ultimate moral obligations 
that are always binding* Systematized truth, either about 
matters of fact, or about right conduct, always makes a 
stronger appeal than isolated beliefs* That is why I feel that 
young people, when they come to years of reflection, ought to 
be given a deeper insight into the character of their moral 
obligations than was possible in their childhood* 
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A second motive that has prompted me to undertake this 
inquiry has been the obvious tendency of a purely scientific 
education, such as is all too common today, to predispose the 
mind to a materialistic philosophy that is fatal to all real belief 
in the worth of personality, or in the reality of moral responsi- 
bility. 

We naturally tend to interpret the universe in terms of 
the part of it that we know best. If a man has spent his entire 
youth in brooding over the wonder and complexity of his 
physical environment, and has never given a serious thought 
to the amazing nature of his own knowing mind, still less to 
the implications of his sense of moral obligation, he is very 
likely to interpret Reality on the analogy of an immense piece 
of mechanism, grinding out blindly and fatalistically every- 
thing that comes to pass* Such a philosophy, however arrived 
at, would naturally imply that "man is cosmically unimpor- 
tant', and that morality is mere make-believe* It is my opinion 
that some information about the real character of our moral 
obligations would enable our young people to reject the 
gloomy forebodings of materialists and to continue to live and 
act on the belief that There are more things in heaven and 
earth than are dreamed of in "their" philosophy'. 

In my exposition of Christian morality I have made what 
seem, to me to be two important, original contributions to 
ethical theory. First, I have been able to explain why 'moral 
philosophy does not rest on a mistake'. I have done this by 
defining more precisely, in Chapter 3, the distinction between 
Intrinsic value' and 'basic intrinsic value', and by showing 
that the recognition of the latter, when carefully observed, is 
ineluctably accompanied by a sense of moral obligation. Inci- 
dentally this explanation has brought to light the paradoxical 
fact that the so-called 'naturalistic fallacy' is itself based on a 
fallacy* 

Second, in Chapter 7, 1 have resolved in a new and better 
way the theoretical problem of bringing into accord, as any 
rational moral theory demands, the twin ultimate principles 
of Benevolence and Justice. 
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I am indebted to the members of the staff, past and present, 
of the Philosophical Department of Queen's University, Bel- 
fast, for help they have given me in clarifying my ideas on 
this subject* I wish also to acknowledge my indebtedness to 
the Editors of Philosophy, The Philosophical Quarterly, and 
The Hibbert Journal for permission to republish portions of 
Chapters 3, 5, 7 and 11, which appeared earlier in one or 
other of these magazines* I am also indebted to my Publishers 
for several valuable suggestions about paragraphs where fur- 
ther amplification seemed to be called for. May I express the 
hope that my readers will have as much pleasure in following 
my line of thought as I had in developing it. 

R-C. 
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CHAPTER i 
ETHICAL RELATIVISM 



We are all in the habit from time to time of maiding moral 
judgments about the conduct of other people, and sometimes 
about our own. In making such judgments we take it for 
granted, unless we have been philosophically 'conditioned', 
that our statements describe real objective characteristics of 
the situation to which we refer, and of the behaviour which 
brought it about* 1 If we say that an act is bad, we mean that it 
is really bad, and we intend our statements about it and its 
outcome to be accepted as true. We feel perfectly sure that 
any person, who was as fully aware of the facts as we are, 
would endorse our opinions. Here, for example, is a report of 
a bank robbery that appeared recently in The Times : *Two 
men employed by the American Express Company -were 
attacked and robbed of about 12,000 in notes yesterday 
morning after leaving the local branch of the National Pro- 
vincial Bank. , . . The two employees were taken to hospital 
and treated for head injuries. . * ,' They had been attacked 
by two men with coshes . . . and had been knocked about 
quite a lot/ I venture to think that any average man, if asked 
to give his opinion about the incident, would without hesita- 
tion say it was a bad business. He would describe the motive 
prompting the deed as 'sordid', and he would probably add 
that the injuries inflicted on the two messengers were out- 
rageous, not to mention the wrong done to their employers* 

1 This and similar statements in Chapters i-z are meant to be merely 
provisional accounts of what we directly apprehend in ethical perception. 
The notion that ethical values are purely factual qualities, though seldom 
immediately misleading in practice, is not theoretically adequate. In that 
respect it is comparable to the plain man's mistaken idea that the sun 
literally 'rises* in the east every morning. Mistaken ethical theories, how- 
ever, may ultimately be very mischievous in their practical implications. 

19 
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Anyone who attempted to vindicate the deed and to exonerate 
the robbers from blame would be regarded as merely perverse, 
or as mentally deranged. 

One of the most important problems in Moral Philosophy 
arises from just this fact, that when we pass judgment on the 
morality of an act of conduct, or on the ethical character of 
its results, we take it for granted that our statement describes 
a real, objective (though not literally 'factual') characteristic 
both of the act as such and of the consequences referred to; 
just as we do when we talk about the colours of the rainbow, 
or mention the time of day. This assumption is usually 
referred to as belief in the objectivity of ethical and moral 
judgments* 1 

Now there are very few people who would not agree that, 
in their opinion, an act of brutal robbery was very wrong. In 
every period of the history of philosophy, however, there have 
been seriously minded people who, while personally condemn- 
ing such a deed, would have denied that this condemnation 
indicated anything more than their own subjective opinion 
about it, and perhaps the similar opinions of most people in 
their community. They would have denied that the terms 
used, such as 'bad', 'wicked', etc., described any real, or objec- 
tive, feature in the situation to which they seemed to refer. 
The condemnation had its origin, not in any insight into the 
nature of the objective situation, but in a purely subjective 
emotion, or wish, or desire, evoked in the mind of anyone who 
witnessed the deed. Moral judgments, these writers held, had 
no objective reference. 

One of the most notable of our early English philosophers, 
Thomas Hobbes (1588-1679), states this opinion with classical 

1 1 may indicate here the restricted sense in which I shall use the terms 
'ethical' and 'moral*. I shall speak of an object, or state of affairs, as 
ethically good if it is worthy of choice purely on its own account. I shall 
reserve the term, moral goodness to indicate the worth that belongs to the 
act, or will, or person who chooses such an object for its own sake. This 
distinction accords with much common usage, though in speaking of 
'moral goodness* writers often append the qualifying phrase, 'in the strict 
sense of the term'. The lack of an agreed terminology to indicate the 
distinction is unfortunate. 
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clarity, 'Whatever is the object of a man's appetite or desire/ 
he wrote, 'that it is which he for his part caEeth good; and the 
object of his hate and aversion, evil: for these words good 
and evil are ever used with relation to the person who useth 
them, there being nothing simply or absolutely so; nor any 
common rule of good and evil to be taken from the nature of 
the objects themselves'. 1 The same point of view was adopted 
by another writer of much greater distinction and discern- 
ment, David Hume (1711-1776). Summarizing his general 
argument, Hume writes as follows: 'We have already 
observed that moral distinctions depend entirely upon certain 
peculiar sentiments of pain and pleasure, and that whatever 
mental quality in ourselves or others gives us a satisfaction, by 
the survey or reflection, is of course virtuous; as everything 
of this nature that gives us uneasiness, is vicious'. 2 It will be 
apparent from these brief quotations that, in the opinion of 
both these writers, any knowledge we may be supposed to 
have about the moral quality of acts of conduct, or about the 
goodness or badness of human situations, is not derived from 
any direct insight into the objective facts themselves, but is 
based on purely subjective feelings awakened in individuals 
who perceive the outward and obvious features of these situa- 
tions* 

This doctrine, however, which may be called Absolute Ethical 
Relativism, is not by any means a mere bygone theory* Several 
very well-known modern philosophers have expressed similar 
opinions, Bertrand Russell, for example, in an article on 'Reli- 
gion and Science', bluntly makes this affirmation about ethical 
judgments : The statement "This is good" makes no assertion, 
but expresses a wish'. This obviously means that the ultimate 
ground for the assertion is to be sought, not in any charac- 
teristic of objective reality, but in the subjective likes and dis- 
likes of the person who makes the assertion. Similarly, Pro- 
fessor C L Stevenson in his much publicized book, Ethics and 
Language, says, * "This is good" means "I approve of this, do 

1 The Leviathan, Chap. 6. 

2 Tretise, Selby-Bigge's edn., p. 574, 
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so as well" V An ethical judgment is thus, in his view, merely 
the expression of a personal opinion, thrown into impressive 
propaganda terminology, and is intended, not to make any 
statement about the real character of the object referred to, 
but merely to persuade others to adopt our personal opinion 
about it. A similar relativistic doctrine was advanced by Pro- 
fessor A* J. Ayer in Language, Truth and, Logic, 2 where he 
said, 'Ethical judgments have no objective validity whatever'* 

The question at issue between those who hold that ethical 
judgments are objective in their reference, and those who 
accept the doctrine of absolute ethical relativism, is one of 
tremendous importance. The latter theory, in the end, boils 
down to this : that ethical opinions are mere matters of taste. 
When a boy smacks his lips and says that the sour apple he is 
munching is 'good', his real intention is not to describe the 
apple but merely to state that he likes it* Now the familiar 
and significant fact about the boy's statement is that no one 
can reasonably dispute his opinion. If he says that he likes it, 
that ends the matter. He knows his own likes and dislikes, and 
no information about the qualities of the apple itself would 
have any bearing on the question of the truth of his state- 
ment* It had long been recognized that in matters of taste 
there can be no profitable dispute. 

Now if we accept in bitter earnest the theory that all dif- 
ferences of opinion about what is morally good and morally 
evil are merely differences of personal taste, we shall find our- 
selves driven to the unhappy conclusion that it is impossible 
to justify on rational grounds the conviction that any particu- 
lar form of conduct is really any better than any other, how- 
ever apparently barbarous that other may be. Further, we 
shall be unable to offer any rational defence for our own 
national or international policies, when they conflict with the 
purely aggressive policies of leaders like Hitler or Stalin. In 
the final resort this would seem to imply that conflicting poli- 
cies that arise from such differences of opinion can only be 

1 Ethics and Language, p. 21. 
a p. 161. 
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settled by an appeal to force, however reasonable the con- 
testants may seem to be, or however ready and anxious they 
may really be to resolve the dispute by peaceful diplomacy* In 
short, we seem to be driven to accept the motto of all dictators, 
'Might is Right'* There are very few who will be prepared to 
accept such a conclusion with an easy mind* John Laird gave 
forceful expression to this opinion. 'There are very few/ he 
said, 'who deny the reality of justice and equity. . * . Yet 
how could there be equity without insight into value ? Justice, 
in one of its branches, is the equitable apportionment of good 
and evil * * * and there is no sense in apportioning we know 
not what* * * * Therefore/ he concludes, 'it is illegitimate to 
believe in the reality of rational justice and yet to doubt the 
reality of rational values/ * 

Before we can come to a satisfying conclusion, however, 
regarding the question of the objectivity of moral judgments, 
it is desirable that we should try to understand what precisely 
we mean by 'objective truth', and endeavour also to reach a 
clearer conception of the nature of these ethical values, of 
which, it is assumed, we can have real knowledge* Unless we 
can find reasonable grounds for believing in the objective 
reality of the distinctions we make between determinate states 
of human affairs that are truly good and others that are 
obviously very bad, our Christian moral principles will soon 
come to be regarded as mere make-believe* 

1 The Idea of Value, p. 319. 



CHAPTER 2 
KNOWLEDGE OF FACTUAL TRUTH 



We come to a knowledge of the nature of our environment 
primarily by making use of our five natural sense organs. 
When we stand on a hill-top and gaze at the panorama of 
nature stretching out for miles in front of us, we immediately 
become possessors of a great deal of correct information about 
the landscape presented to us. We become aware that there 
are green slopes, wooded valleys and homesteads in the nearer 
distance; we can discern the contour of the mountains on the 
horizon, and through a gap in this rampart we seem to catch 
a glimpse of the blue waters of the far-off sea. Our eyes have 
made us aware of this many-coloured show of things. 

In a somewhat analogous fashion, through the medium of 
our other sense organs, revelations are made to us of various 
other characteristics of our environment. Our ears intimate to 
us that a lark is soaring and singing overhead, and possibly, 
if the spectator happens to be on Ulster soil, In the season of 
the year*, he may become aware, through his sense of smell, 
that a flax-dam is in the vicinity, and may be told that "the 
shamrocks are in bloom' ! 

There are two important preliminary observations worth 
making about this information that comes to us through our 
senses. Both of them are very relevant to the subject I have in 
hand. 

First, though our eyes occasionally deceive us, in the sense 
that we draw wrong conclusions from what is directly pre- 
sented to us/ it is impossible to repudiate rationally the reality 

1 The term 'sense-data* is sometimes used to describe the information we 
receive through, the senses. This term, however, is ambiguous and mislead- 
ing. It may be used properly enough to describe somatic sensations, such 
as pains and aches, tickles and twitches, which give us no information, 
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of all the facts of which we are made aware by our natural 
senses. The blue waters, for example, which our spectator took 
to be the sea, may not in reality have been the sea at all. What 
he saw may have been reflections from the waters of an inland 
lake, of the existence of which he had not been previously 
aware. Even in the case of this deception, however, there were 
elements of truth in his misinterpretation of the facts. He 
could not by any form of logical reasoning have been per- 
suaded that the colour he saw reflected from the surface of 
the water was not blue, and that the water itself, whether it 
were sea or lake, was at a considerable distance from him* Any 
argument purporting to show the untrustworthiness in toto 
of the information given to us by our natural senses would 
obviously be vitiated by the fact that the evidence for such 
radical relativism could only be based on other sense-observa- 
tions, no more trustworthy than the information the argu- 
ment sought to discredit. The absolute relativist would thus 
be compelled, if he were honest, to keep his absolute scepticism 
to himself. 

It is not necessary for my purpose to probe further, at this 
point, into the processes of sense observation, or to indicate 
the degree of reliance we may put on the various sorts of 
information it conveys to us. It must suffice to say that in any 
act of perception there are some basic elements such as 
colours and spacial relations of which we are directly and 
immediately made aware, i.e. of which we have an intuitive 1 
apprehension, and of which our knowledge is incorrigible. It 
is on the basis of the disclosures of such immediately appre- 

except in a round-about way, about the nature of the world around us. 
The information given to us through our natural senses is not, save in the 
case of touch, attended by any sort of feeling akin to sensations of a bodily 
kind. The knowledge given to us by our senses would thus more properly 
be described as 'data' rather than as 'sense-data*. 

1 The ground on which Kant accepted certain synthetic judgments (such 
as the law of causation) as a priori, will equally justify us in accepting the 
veridical character of our apprehension of these basic elements in all our 
knowledge of the external world. * ... their denial/ Kant held, 'would 
make impossible all common sense thought about the external world and 
all scientific thought/ See Kcmt by Korner, p. 15. 
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bended data that, by repeated experiences, and by co-ordina- 
ting the information gained from our other sense faculties, 
and in particular, by relying on the dependability of certain 
a priori principles of rational thinking (of which I shall have 
more to say later), we build up the body of truth we eventually 
come to possess about the material world. 

I ought perhaps to indicate at this point that, while the 
intricate physical mechanism of our sense organs is an indis- 
pensable condition of our acquiring true information, this 
mechanism does not explain or illuminate in the very least 
the mystery that enshrouds the final link in this chain of 
physical preconditions of vision. We do not understand how 
material vibrations in a brain cell are transmuted into a 
coloured and extended vision of the external world. A recog- 
nized authority on the matter says, 'We are very ignorant of 
the physiological mechanism whereby a stimulus becomes 
converted into a physiological process, and completely 
ignorant of the mechanism by which sensory activity becomes 
sublimated into consciousness/ l 

The second observation I wish to make is that, however 
keen may be our sense of vision, there is always more in the 
objects presented to us than 'catches the eye* at a first glance. 
Charlotte Bronte, after reading Ruskin's Seven Lamps of 
Architecture, said to a friend, This book has given me eyes'. 
There can be little doubt that, long before reading Ruskin, she 
had seen many noble buildings and admired them, but she felt 
that his insight had given her clues to much of the beauty in 
fine architecture of which she had hitherto been quite obli- 
vious. It is sometimes said, more perhaps in jest than in 
earnest, that beauty has its being 'in the eye of the beholder** 2 
In spite of some questionable evidence to the contrary, I ven- 
ture to think that the beauty of a fine building is just as 
objective as the stones and beams in its structure. The essen- 

x Sir W. Duke-Elder, Text-book of Ophthalmology, Vol. 4, p. 3693. 

2 Prof. S. Alexander, however, was not jesting when he wrote, *A beauti- 
ful object is never seen as it actually is but the mind introduces into the 
object its own interpretations and imputes to the obj'ect characters it does 
not really possess*. In Value, a lecture, p. 7. 
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tials o its dignity and grandeur are there to be seen by anyone 
who cares to look at them, I should perhaps add that the 
appreciation of beauty has its existence in the mind of the 
beholder, and has an ethical worth of its own, quite distinct 
from the beauty itself that evokes his admiration. 

There are numerous other illustrations of this fact. We 
seldom grasp immediately the full significance or character of 
what is presented to us by our sense faculties. There is often 
more in a piece of music, for example, than we detect at a first 
hearing. There are multitudes of people who have an ear for 
music and who can enjoy symphonies and sonatas, who 
nevertheless have little or no knowledge of the principles of 
harmony. They can detect discords, and may be momentarily 
pained by them, but they could give no intelligible account of 
what had gone wrong with the music to cause the unpleasant 
jar. Here again, I incline to the view that the harmony in 
music, like beauty in architecture, belongs to the objective 
world, and is as really in the music as are the sounds of the 
various notes that help to constitute it. It is not, indeed, a very 
obvious feature, and is not apparent to everyone, but it is 
'there' all the same, and can be detected by those who are 
skilled in such things. 

A further illustration, more significant still for my purpose, 
of our myopia regarding some features of reality, is to be 
found in the way in which the average man in the street will 
comply, in his thought and in his speech, with the deeply 
ingrained principles of all rational thought, of which he has 
never heard. Men were able to talk reasonably before Aristotle 
formulated the principles of logic, and most thoughtful people 
can sense a fallacy in an argument who have never heard of 
J. S. Mill. When a boy sees a stone, which he has flung care- 
lessly at a cock-shy, crash through a window, he knows by 
some sort of inborn wisdom that a similar stone, thrown with 
the same force against a similar window will have the same 
effect; even though he has never heard of the law of causation 
or the uniformity of nature. At a very early age he similarly 
knew that, if he were to exclaim, This is a blackbird's nest', 
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and his companion were to retort, It is no such thing', one or 
other of them must be mistaken, even though he knew noth- 
ing about the principle of the excluded middle. 

This fact, that in our knowledge of the world there are 
characteristics, unwittingly assumed to be present in every 
item of our cognitive experience and yet not derived from our 
experience, Kant strove to express in his theory of the 
Categories of thought. Amongst these indispensable and univer- 
sal ingredients of rational thinking the most obvious are the 
rules of logic and the law of causation. 1 Anyone who is clever 
enough can build up in imagination a world in which things 
happen, as fantastic as the marvels in Alice in Wonderland. 
But when we endeavour in a serious way to understand and 
describe the objects and events in the world around us, we 
find that our ideas only make sense when they are construed 
in conformity with the basic, unlearned (or a priori) categories 
of rational thought. 

Summing up the results of this discussion so far, it would 
seem that, in the factual knowledge we gather from experience 
by observation and experiments two types of incorrigible 
knowledge are involved. First, in every act of perception there 
is given to us an immediate apprehension of certain particular 
factual dements in the objects seen, such as their colours, 
shapes and their spacial relations. 

This is the type of perception which Professor H. HL Price 
calls 'primary recognition'. Its nature/ he says, 'may be 
roughly indicated by saying that recognition of characteristics 
may be either direct or indirect, either intuitive or inferential, 
either immediate or mediate. When one sees a red object in 
good light, one recognizes the redness of it directly or not at 
all. Familiar colours, shapes, sounds, tastes, smells and tactual 
qualities are recognized immediately, or directly, wlien one 
observes instances of them/ 2 

1 "Thought shows everywhere that It feels the pull of an ideal order, . . . 
To leave out the control of this order when we are explaining the course 
of ideas would seem as capricious as to explain a planet keeping to its orbit 
without mention of the sun/ The Nature of Thought, Vol. II, p. 125, by 
Professor Brand Blanshard, 
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Second, there is also involved, in our acquaintance with the 
truth about nature, an intuitive awareness of certain general 
basic principles, such as the logical principle of contradiction 
and the axioms of geometry, without the presupposition of 
which no order could be discovered in the separate items of 
information that come to us unceasingly and pell-mell in our 
day to day experience. Though we are not always consciously 
aware of these ineluctable principles as such, 1 we nevertheless 
take for granted their reality in all rational thought or action* 

These conclusions about the nature of objective truth have, 
in my opinion, an illuminating bearing on the character of 
the knowledge we have about the qualities of ethical good and 
evil, which, in Christian morality, we assume we can truly 
discern. They will also, I hope, help us to understand better 
the difference between acts that are morally right, and those 
that are morally wrong. To that phase of our inquiry I shall 
turn in my next chapter. 

Before leaving this brief and preliminary inquiry into the 
nature of 'theoretical' truth (as distinct from 'practical* or 
'ethical* knowledge) it is desirable that I should indicate more 
clearly what is meant by error in matters of fact, whether it 
occurs in our acts of visual perception, or in our beliefs about 
Christian moral practice. As we have seen, the items of truth 
about an object that are directly and immediately appre- 
hended, seldom, and perhaps never, exhaust its knowable 
characteristics, still less its relations to other objects. If, for 
example, far ahead on the highway, we see a figure walking 
towards us, with a peculiar swinging gait we have seen before, 
and wearing a hat very similar to that usually worn by our 
friend Jones, we may jump to the conclusion that the figure 
approaching us is really he. In that case, our minds may pro- 
ceed to visualize many of the details of Jones's features and 

2 H. H. Price, Thinking and Experience, p. 44. 

1 The synthetic a priori judgments which are presupposed by our think- 
ing in a certain field need not be obvious to us and it may be difficult to 
make them so/ Korner, Kant, p. 15: H. H. Price similarly says, 
' . . . abstract ideas may operate in our minds (and in our behaviour too) 
without ever being present to our minds . . . \ Op. tit., p. 342. 
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apparel, though at that distance they are not actually recog- 
nizable by us. As the figure comes nearer, however, we dis- 
cover that it is not Jones. We were mistaken in our surmise; 
and all the details of features and apparel that we had con- 
jured up in imagination, and 'projected' unto the approaching 
figure, were attributed to him in error. If, however, this figure 
had actually turned out to be Jones, all these visualized details 
would have been recognized and accepted as part of the truth. 
This account of errors in perception accords with the opinion 
of C A. Campbell that, 'In the higher reaches of sense- 
perception much goes on that can properly be called "inter- 
preting data"/ l 

This example, I think, explicates how error occurs* At the 
best, we always see 'only in part', and when we are aware that 
what is seen is incomplete, we almost invariably proceed to 
'body forth' in imagination what we believe the full truth 
about the situation to be. Error is thus an amplification of 
what is truly seen, or known, by the inclusion in it of further 
supposed features, which, however, do not happen to be real, 
and which would conflict with a more detailed knowledge of 
the object, should it eventually become more fully known. 

Errors in ethical judgment, whether inside or outside the 
Christian world, arise in a somewhat analogous fashion. Why 
did Christian people for ages maintain and defend the institu- 
tion of slavery ? Simply because they did not truly apprehend 
the nature and effects of the institution. They did not appre- 
ciate the fact that all men, whatever their colour, possess 
potentialities of character and worth, that entitle them to the 
right of the free exercise of their gifts, in accordance with just 
law. Why did good people, only a few centuries ago, acquiesce 
in the burning of witches? Chiefly because they were un- 
aware of the causes of eccentric behaviour in human beings. 
They believed that mischievous peculiarities and monstrous 
pretentions were due to demon possession. I do not mean to 
imply, of course, that all ill deeds are the outcome merely of 
ignorance. Another important factor is sometimes present that 

1 On Selfhood and Godhood, p. 69. 
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will call for consideration at a later stage in my argument. 
The main conclusions to which we have so far been led are : 

(1) The truth known to us is truth about reality. As com- 
pared with our subjective feelings our pains and twitches 
the truth we know is as objective as is reality itself. 

(2) Error, whether factual or ethical, results from our attribu- 
ting to partially perceived objects or events purely imagined 
characteristics, which are meant to fill in the gaps in what is 
only imperfectly seen, but which are in fact incompatible with 
the real nature of the object we have in mind. 

(3) Error is thus always built on a basis of truth. "When 
Copernicus, for example, discovered an error in the astrono- 
mical ideas of Ptolemy, and substituted another theory regard- 
ing the movements of the heavenly bodies, he did not repu- 
diate all the ideas that people had previously entertained about 
the skies. He accepted what was true, and on the basis of this 
assured information he built a better theory than that enter- 
tained by earlier astronomers. 

It is relevant in this connection to observe that the develop- 
ments that have taken place in the Christian world, in our 
knowledge of the practical implications of the principle of 
Christian love, do not require us to suppose that Christian 
people in earlier and less enlightened ages knew nothing at all 
about their Christian duties to their neighbours. Still less does 
it imply that the principle itself is a product of merely human 
imagination and desires. 



CHAPTER 3 
ETHICAL DISCERNMENT 



Nothing is more obvious to any person, who has the slightest 
knowledge of the ideals and beliefs of Christian people, than 
that their main moral endeavours are directed towards helping 
other people to live happier and better lives. Their philan- 
thropic and charitable organizations seek to create the 
material and social conditions where such happiness and 
increased good-will may be possible. Their Kingdom of God is 
a social ideal, realizable provisionally in this world, where 
'righteousness, joy and peace* shall abound in every heart and 
in every home. The central petition of our Lord's prayer was, 
'Thy kingdom come, Thy will be done on earth as it is in 
heaven'. Both in the Old Testament and in the New the 
sternest words of condemnation were reserved for those who 
acted on the assumption that God was indifferent to the 
sorrows of humanity, but was well pleased with the ritual of 
religious ceremonies. The prophet Amos, dramatically putting 
his message into the mouth of God, cried out against the dis- 
play of religion, while the wrongs of the people were ignored. 
1 hate, I despise your feasts, and I will take no delight in your 
solemn assemblies. Yea, though you offer me your burnt offer- 
ings and meal offerings, I will not accept them. . . . Take 
thou away from me the noise of thy songs; for I will not hear 
the melody of thy viols. But let judgment roll down as waters, 
and righteousness as a mighty stream/ 1 

In modern terminology this means that Christian morality 
is indissolubly bound up with the principle of 'the objectivity 
of moral judgments*. The evils that ought to be eschewed are 
thought of as veritably real evils in the lives of the men and 

1 Amos 5, 24 if. 

32 
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women in the community. The good that is to be sought is 
similarly envisaged as something that ought to be actualized, 
so far as possible, here and now. The jibe that all that reli- 
gious people have to offer to others is "pie in the sky when 
you die', is merely ignorant abuse. Christian love means the 
extending of practical help, when possible, to one's neighbour* 
One of the two precepts in which Christ summed up com- 
mandments of God was, 'Thou shalt love thy neighbour as 
thyself. 

This principle of the objectivity of ethical values latent in 
Christian morality, may seem almost too obvious and reason- 
able to deserve mention. Strange as it may seem, however, this 
belief in objective, ethical values is one of the tenets of our 
everyday morality that is most positively rejected as logically 
absurd in some popular schools of philosophy today. Jean Paul 
Sartre, for example, one of the foremost exponents of Existen- 
tialism, gives an account in one of his books of the predica- 
ment in which a young Frenchman found himself at the time 
when his country was occupied by the forces of Nazi Ger- 
many. He wished desperately to know whether he ought to 
go 'underground' and fight with the Maquis, as most of his 
friends had done, or remain at home to protect and support 
his aged mother, to whom he was deeply attached. 'Which is 
the more useful aim/ asks Sartre, 'fighting for the whole com- 
munity, or the precise aim of helping a particular person to 
live? Who can give an answer to that a priori? No one/ 1 

Now undoubtedly one sometimes finds oneself compelled to 
make a decision in circumstances so numerous and complex 
that it is impossible to see with any assurance which of several 
alternatives would in the end prove to be the best. In such 
situations one has to choose for oneself, and sometimes the 
choice is a leap in the dark* But Sartre and those of his school 
of thought have been so obsessed with moral problems of this 
sort that they have jumped to the ridiculous conclusion that 
we never have any genuinely objective clues to guide us in 
our conduct. In their opinion the ends we think best are 

1 Existentialism and Humanism, pp. 32 and 36. 

C 
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merely those which we, or our predecessors, have decided, 
apparently arbitrarily, to regard as such. 'Any end chosen/ 
writes Sartre, 'has value only because it is chosen'. 

This theory, though not always so baldly expressed, has 
been frequently propounded both in Britain and in the Con- 
tinent in recent years. It has been defended, on dubious 
grounds, as a deduction from a strenuous article by H. A. 
Prichard, published in Mind in ipiz. 1 The arguments ad- 
vanced by those who adopt this doctrine are subtle; but as the 
question involved is, in the words of Prichard, 'vitally impor- 
tant', I shall attempt to present them as fairly and succinctly 
as possible. 

(i) The first piece of evidence in their argument is the un- 
doubted fact, on which Prichard mainly relied (but misinter- 
preted) in his criticism of Utilitarianism. 'An "ought"/ he 
said, 'if it is to be derived at all, can only be derived from 
another "ought"/ Now it is reasonable to believe that mere 
factual information by itself can never disclose to us our duty. 
We may be conversant with detailed information about half a 
dozen natural sciences, without gaining thereby the know- 
ledge of a single thing we ought to do for our neighbours. But 
it by no means follows from this, as relativists assume, that all 
the information we derive from our environment is ethically 
neutral. The knowledge of facts is not always merely factual 
knowledge. We can derive veridical ethical information 
directly, when we look with attention at certain determinate 

1 Prichard, needless to say, had no sympathy with this unqualified ethical 
relativism. His aim, indeed, in this article was to re-establish the objec- 
tivity of moral judgments, which seemed threatened by a supposed defect 
in Utilitarianism. The ground of his criticism of Utilitarianism was that, 
'An "ought", if it is to be derived at all, can only be derived from another 
"ought" '. Utilitarianism, however, seemed to him to derive the 'ought' 
from mere psychological facts. Prichard's own deontological account of our 
knowledge of the moral Bought*, has not commended itself to his successors 
as satisfactory. Unfortunately until very recently the gap in our know- 
ledge about the basic sources of our sense of moral obligation has been 
filled by a whole spate of relativistic theories. See, for example, The 
Language of Morals, by K M. Hare, p. 30, and Ethics and Language, by 
C L Stevenson, p. 21, ff. 
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human situations* I shall explain this in some detail at a later 
stage in this chapter, 

(2) This first item in their argument (no 'ought' from an 'is') 
is supported by a second, namely, that a genuine moral obliga- 
tion is always self-imposed. Now this self-imposition of our 
moral obligations is, of course, part of the undoubted truth 
about duty. "Whatever other people may think or say, or what- 
ever be the customs prevalent in our community, our duty 
ultimately always is to obey the dictates of our own con- 
science. But again, it is manifestly absurd to suppose that the 
state of affairs confronting us when we see our duty, has no 
bearing on the content of the dictates of our conscience. We 
explain away the distinctive character of morality if, confused 
by half-truths, we base it, as ethical relativists do, solely on 
purely arbitrary decisions of our own, or on merely personal 
desires. Such a purely subjective theory, though intended to 
avoid the 'naturalistic fallacy', does in reality derive its 'ought* 
from an 'is' with a vengeance, and is thereby guilty itself of 
this very fallacy. 

(3) What then is the alternative? We have it on high 
authority 1 that if a person with normal vision looks at a red 
object in good light* he sees the redness directly. This is an 
important philosophical truth, and, mutatis mutandis, it 
applied to the perception of ethical qualities as well as colours* 
If a person, who is mentally normal, 2 wishes to know how lie 
comes to recognize a particular duty, he has only got to 
scrutinize with some care (i.e. in 'good light') the situation 
that awakened, or seemed to awaken in him, this sense of 
obligation. He will be compelled to admit that the situation 
that confronted him at the time (whether it actually existed, 
or was merely envisaged in imagination) had a lot to do with 
the imposition of this duty. He will discover that he gained 
peculiar information, when he perceived in the situation cer- 
tain specific features or elements, which thereby showed them- 

1 H. H. Price, op. cit., p. 44. 

2 1 explain later in this chapter why this is not a question-begging 
epithet, as some writers aver. 
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selves to be by no means ethically neutral An illustration will 
perhaps throw some 'good light* on the matter. 

Suppose that, as the result of a road accident, a passing 
pedestrian sees that the driver of the car has been jammed 
between the steering wheel and his seat, and is in great pain 
and calling for help. Several things will happen to the pedes- 
trian, (a) His conscience will be immediately alerted. By that 
I mean that he will recognize that something ought to be 
done, if possible, to relieve the sufferer of his pain. He may 
not at first, however, see clearly how he ought to set about 
bringing this relief* At this stage he has a genuine sense of 
obligation; but on further investigation this may prove to be 
only primer facie for example, it may be quite beyond his 
power to render any effective aid* (b) It may be, however, that 
on closer inspection of the situation he sees that it is possible 
for him to ease the pain* He knows how to shift the seat back- 
wards. He recognizes also that, having no other more urgent 
obligations on hand, the best thing he can do at the moment, 
other things being equal, 1 is to release the driver 's seat, and 
ease the pain. At that point he recognizes a positive moral 
obligation a plain duty. 

Now the significant facts that made the passer-by aware of 
his duty were obviously (i) the recognition of the presence of 
pain, (ii) his ineluctable awareness that, if possible, something 
ought to be done to relieve the pain, (iii) his discovery that 
this task, imposed on him by fits conscience, was possible of 
being done by him, and (iv) his belief that this was the best 
thing that could be done by him in the circumstances. 

(4) As a result of observation, and of mental experiments such 
as that described above, I have been led to the conclusion that 
our knowledge of duty always and only follows upon our per- 
ception, in the situation confronting us, of certain specific 2 

1 These provisos in an account of any mental experiment are required to 
prevent irrelevancies distracting attention from the object being examined. 
A physicist in his laboratory must similarly isolate the object he wishes to 
examine. 

2 1 shall indicate later what these qualities are. 
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qualities of human 1 experience, which, by their mere presence, 
ineluctably alert our conscience, and, by an inner necessity of 
mind, make us aware that something relevant to the situation 
ought to be done. 

Further, it is by this sense of moral obligation (whether 
prima facie or positive) that invariably accompanies our per- 
ception of certain qualities of experience, that we recognize 
these qualities to be ethically, and basically good. It is also, of 
course, by an analogous stirring of conscience that action of 
an opposite sort ought to be taken, that we recognize that 
certain other specific qualities of experience are ethically and 
basically bad. 

The most important truth, however, resulting from a care- 
ful scrutiny of the situations giving rise to a sense of duty, is, 
that our apprehension of the moral obligation, thus imposed 
on us, is itself part of what we recognize directly 2 and imme- 
diately when we look at, or think about, situations of this sort, 
(a) I have referred to certain types of experience which, when 
perceived, evoke ineluctably a sense of obligation. "What are 
these? Most often, perhaps, it is when we are brought into 
contact with human suffering in any of its many forms that 
we become aware of a duty. Almost all moralists, however, 
today maintain that pain is not the only intrinsic ethical evil, 
nor is it thought that happiness is the sole intrinsic ethical 
good. The presence of gross preventable ignorance, and an 
attitude of malice towards other people, have a similar power 
to alert the conscience of all normal, rational minds. Corres- 
pondingly, the opposite qualities of happiness, knowledge of 
the truth and good-will are generally, and I think rightly, 

1 For the sake of brevity I reluctantly omit any reference to the rights 
of animals. 

3 Clarity of thought on this vital truth demands that we recognize the 
close analogy there is between the limitations of our knowledge of the 
mechanism of physical vision and our insight into the process of ethical 
perception. We have no knowledge of how light of different wave-lengths 
reveals to us the different colours of objects. "We only know the fact Nor 
do we know precisely how different psychological facts reveal to us dif- 
ferent moral obligations. We only know the fact Why should we repudiate 
either faculty? 
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recognized as basically good. I shall have more to say about 
these value-qualities later, 

(b) I have implied that there is an important difference 
between the recognizable intrinsic value of a particular state 
of affairs as a whole, and the basic, intrinsic ethical worth of 
certain specific qualities of experience (such as happiness, 
knowledge of the truth, and good-will) which, by their mere 
presence lend, so to speak, to the situation as a whole such 
ethical value as it is seen to possess. When, for example, we 
recognize something admirable in a home, where there is a 
happy, united family circle, we can easily distinguish the 
satisfactoriness of the situation as a whole from the worth of 
the qualities of mind and heart manifest in the members of 
the household qualities which are ultimately basic to our 
judgment that the entire state of affairs is admirable. There 
will, of course, be included in the entire domestic picture, as 
we see it, many material circumstances that are of instrumen- 
tal importance, but which, when considered in and by them- 
selves, can be seen to have no intrinsic ethical value at all. 
There will be the attractive dwelling, the suitable furnishings, 
a pleasant environment, and a view for miles. Ultimately it is 
not such instrumental values that elicit our ethical approval. 
This is based on the presence of certain specific inner qualities 
which we recognize in the members of the home, and which 
we think ought to be maintained 'in their own right'. These 
value-qualities I call 'basic intrinsic ethical values'. This dis- 
tinction, I may say, is not always given the place it deserves in 
moral philosophy. 

(c) Professor H. HL Price expressed an important truth when 
he said, 'When one sees a red object in a good light, one recog- 
nizes the redness of it directly or not at all'. 1 The same condi- 
tion is essential, when we wish to examine ethical value- 
qualities. It is important that they should be looked at In a 
good light', where they can be adequately scrutinized. I would 
suggest two ways in which we might improve our examina- 
tion of the observable characteristics of, for example, pleasure 

1 Thinking and Experience, p. 44. 
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and pain. First we are more likely to discern the whole truth 
about them when they occur in a high degree of intensity. 
We then can see them, so to speak, 'writ large'* Second, we are 
more likely to discern the objective reality of the ethical dif- 
ference between pleasure and pain when, in a mental experi- 
ment, we examine them in two successive determinate, human 
situations, identical in all relevant respects, save that in the 
first case the people we envisage are all happy, whereas in the 
second they are all writhing in pain. It is not necessary for 
me here to conjure up in detail two such contrasted pictures. 
All I need say is that any person who, after considering such 
contrasted determinate situations, would declare that, so far 
as goodness or badness was concerned, there was no difference 
between them; and who would affirm that, if he had power to 
intervene, so as, ceteris paribus, to destroy the happiness of 
the first group, or to dissipate, in a safe and harmless way, the 
agony of the second, he would have no idea which alternative 
he ought to choose, must be either mentally deranged, or must 
be committing, in the words of Bishop Butler, 'too glaring a 
falsity to need being confuted'. As Dr A. C. Ewing has well 
said in his last book, Tain is an evil in itself, whatever a 
lunatic may think about it*. 

(d) Further I have taken it for granted that in forming an 
opinion about the reality of ethical values we are justified in 
rejecting the opinions of some people about it, on the ground 
that, though not entirely lacking in intelligence, their mental 
competence for making correct ethical judgments is clearly 
limited. 1 Insistence on a standard of competence is necessary 
in every department of knowledge. In classifying water-colour 
pictures, for example, we would think it legitimate to reject 
the opinions of people who were colour blind. One is not 
necessarily misled by a vicious circle in so doing. Similarly, 

1 The views I express on this matter are rejected by some recent writers 
who adopt a theory of ethical relativism. See The language of Morals, by 
R. M. Hare, p. 42, and Ethics, by P. H. Nowell-Smith, p. 57. Strangely 
enough, however, they are willing to ignore the opinions of 'eccentric* 
people on questions of ethical value. They seem thereby to give away their 
case, 
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one is not necessarily reasoning in a circle when he claims the 
right, in discussions about the merits of a particular piece of 
music, to reject the ideas of people who are 'abnormal*, in the 
sense of being note-deaf, and who could not distinguish 'Rule 
Britannia' from 'God Save the Queen'* In ethical inquiry we 
are similarly justified in recognizing the ethical abnormality 
of some few people who, though not entirely brainless, are 
plainly incapable of recognizing the difference between good 
and evil* A Caliban is not an impossibility, and there are 
others who are morally 'slow in the uptake'. 

(e) I have limited the number of basic value-qualities to three 
that are positive, and three, corresponding to these, that are 
negative. These are the qualities that are recognized by 
moralists generally as of chief importance in forming ethical 
and moral judgments, 1 It is worth observing that in this list 
the three main departments of our experience are all repre- 
sented. Happiness belongs to the realm of feeling, knowledge 
to cognition and good-will to conation* Under the heading 
'knowledge of the truth' I include truth of every kind, 
whether factual, aesthetic, ethical, moral or religious* 

Religious experience, when conjoined with Ethical Theism, 
is, in some ways akin to these ethical value-qualities, but it 
does not seem to me to be indispensable in the same way to 
our everyday Christian morality, or to our moral judgments. 
It is rather the outcome of a new and deeper insight into the 
character of the Ultimate Reality 'in whom we live and move 
and have our being'. It accompanies intermittently, and 
powerfully corroborates belief in the principles of the morality 
which Christian people strive to practise. 

(f) It should also be pointed out that qualities of experience 
that are basically and intrinsically evil, may nevertheless 
possess, in some circumstances a useful instrumental value, 
which may justify a person in employing any of them as a 
means to some greater intrinsic ethical good. The pain neces- 

1 See G. E. Moore's Ethics, p. 137; RashdalTs Theory of Good and Evil, 
Vol. I, p. 197 ff.; Ross's The Right and the Good, p. 21; and John Laird's 
A Study in Moral Theory, p. 57. 
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sarily involved in the punishment of crime is a case in point. 
Its imposition is demanded in the interests of the general good 
of the community. 

(g) Finally, while it is true that we are unaware of the precise 
physiological and psychological processes linking our percep- 
tion of certain merely factual, psychological qualities of ex- 
perience with our 'sense' * of moral obligation, there are good 
grounds for thinking that the latter is nevertheless the means 
by which we are made aware of the reality of our duty. In no 
type of perception have we a complete insight into all the 
mechanistic processes involved. We have absolutely no know- 
ledge of how or why light with a wavelength of 760 millionths 
of a millimetre will be seen by us as red, whereas, if the wave- 
length is 390 millionths, the light will be seen as violet. We 
do not, however, repudiate the testimony of our eyes in dis- 
tinguishing these different colours merely because we cannot 
fully understand all the processes involved. Why then should 
we hesitate to accept the direct and universal testimony of our 
moral sense, when it discloses to us the differences between 
things that 'ought to be done* and things that 'ought to be 
shunned' ? 

Not so long ago many thoughtful people, amazed by the 
mysteries involved in the mechanism of our sense of vision, 
propounded the theory that the objects around us had no 
colour at all of their own. All the hues and tints of the rain- 
bow were, they supposed, merely 'secondary qualities' and 
were somehow imposed on things by the eye of the beholder. 
This bygone fallacy is analogous to the doctrine that there is 
no valid moral guidance at all obtainable from our environ- 
ment. Christian moralists, however, have always recognized 
that all our particular duties are, in part, revealed to us by the 
circumstances of the moment. In religious terminology, they 
serve as means to indicate to us the demands made upon us, 
here and now, by the will of God. 

The perception of ethical values, however, is not the sole 
means whereby we are guided to a knowledge of our duty. 

1 In this context the term 'sense', of course, always means 'recognition*. 
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We have latent within us, as part of our rational nature, a 
supreme practical principle that incessantly claims recognition 
and obedience in all our reactions to the claims of outward 
circumstances, whether good or evil. To a consideration of 
that principle in our Christian morality we must now turn. 

I had completed the writing of the above chapter before 
reading the recently published book Second Thoughts in 
Moral Philosophy by Dr A. C. Ewing. I am very pleased to 
find that his 'second thoughts' on the main epistemological 
problems that arise in moral philosophy, accord with my own. 
Two brief quotations will suffice to indicate his present views 
on these problems. On page thirty-eight he writes : 4 l cannot 
see any reason for limiting objective "truth" as such, to the 
field of the tests recognized by natural science. To do so is to 
assume without proof that the only reality is that discoverable 
by natural science . . . ' The second statement is found on 
page 105 : 1 regard all ethical principles as based on certain 
concrete "goods" (worthwhile experiences and states of mind) 
which we ought to bring about and corresponding evils which 
we ought to avert'. There is a mass of valuable information in 
this book. 



CHAPTER 4 

THE GREATEST COMMANDMENT 



Christian people ordinarily and properly speak of the ultimate 
moral authority as 'the Law of God'. This Law enunciates in 
general terms the principle which ought to guide them in all 
that they strive to do. In the Gospel of St Mark we read, 'And 
one of the scribes came . . . and asked him, Which is the 
first commandment of all? And Jesus answered him, The first 
of all the commandments is, Hear O Israel; The Lord our God 
is one Lord : And thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all 
thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind, and 
with all thy strength : this is the first commandment. And 
the second is like, namely, Thou shalt love thy neighbour as 
thyself. There is none other commandment greater than 
these/ I Here we seem to have two precepts conjoined in what 
is here called 'the greatest commandment'. 

This supreme obligation, to Love God and at the same time 
to love one's neighbour, has aptly been called 'the bi-polarity' 
of Christian love. These obligations coalesce in practice. 
'According to Christianity/ writes Professor H. H. Farmer, 2 
'there is no possibility of any restoration of our life until these 
are inseparably fused and re-integrated with one another, so 
that whenever we look into a human face we always see the 
claims of God, and whenever we look into the face of God we 
always see the claims of man/ This interpretation suggests 
that behind these two precepts there is a wider and deeper 
moral principle which, when rightly understood, enables us 
to see that these precepts mutually imply each other. 

This Christian belief in 'a greatest commandment', requir- 



1 Mark, 12, 28-31, 

2 God and Men, p. 100. 
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ing at one and the same time love of God and love of man, 
brings into view a factor in all Christian morality at which I 
have, for so far, only vaguely hinted. There is latent in our 
rational make-up a supreme moral principle, the authority of 
which, in our best moments, we know we cannot honourably 
repudiate, which we cannot ignore, or violate, without a deep 
sense of shame, and from which all our other moral precepts 
partly derive their claim upon us* What then is this deepest 
moral principle? and how do we come to a knowledge of it? 

Insight' is a term which we often use to describe the dis- 
covery of fresh information about something, about which we 
already know a good deal A child gains insight into a puzzle 
picture when he discovers the outline of a face camouflaged 
amid the branches of the tree presented in the picture. There 
are secrets even more elusive and more deeply hidden in nearly 
all the objects of nature around us; and this is equally true of 
many of the ideas we have about our everyday morality. There 
is more implied in these moral concepts than we sometimes 
imagine. 

Earlier I indicated that one of the reasons which prompted 
me to undertake this study was my conviction, based on my 
own experience, that the moral legalism, necessarily imposed 
on all young people as a first stage in their moral education, is 
inadequate in later years to sustain a firm belief in the value 
and importance of the moral maxims they were earlier taught 
to obey. A deeper insight is called for, if one is to appreciate 
the significance and authority of those familiar precepts. A 
study of moral philosophy ought to be able to supply the 
information. While admitting the limitations of mere dogma- 
tic legalism, it ought to be able to explain why these limita- 
tions do not by any means deprive the familiar precepts of all 
their authority, and certainly do not justify a repudiation of 
all moral principles. 

I may begin by pointing out that most of the moral rules 
imposed on us in our youth have an abiding practical value. 
An analogy may help us here. It is impossible to combine with 
other people in playing any game, unless there are rules, and 
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unless the players are prepared, so far as possible, to obey the 
rules* A football match in which everyone was allowed to get 
the ball forward in any way he pleased, is almost unimagin- 
able. Such uncontrolled play would probably often end in a 
free fight* Now community life is comparable in this respect 
to a game. People of all arts and crafts in any society try to 
co-operate to further the material prosperity and comfort of 
all* Principles governing these co-operative activities are ob- 
viously required; and also, of course, a readiness on the part 
of those engaged in such work to comply with the rules. If 
there is to be any smooth running of commercial transactions, 
one must be able to count on others speaking the truth. 
Agreements must be kept. There must be respect for other 
people's property. Violence must not be used against others to 
gain what we want. Such moral rules as I have mentioned are, 
indeed, so indispensable to all industrial enterprise and to the 
maintenance of peace and order, that they are enforced by 
civil law, and thus become legal enactments. 

Now when young people come to years of reflection many 
of them cannot help feeling that, in exceptional emergencies 
such as occur in every person's life, it would often be very 
unreasonable, and indeed quite wrong, to be bound by the 
letter of the moral maxims they were taught to obey. If a man, 
intoxicated, and obviously mad with rage, and armed with a 
gun rushes towards us and asks us to tell him the whereabouts 
of the person he wishes to shoot, what are we to say, if we 
happen to have the information he wants? Even our silence 
may not always put him off the scent, nor defeat his evil 
designs. There is, however, no need to enumerate the various 
perplexing situations that may arise, and which seem to 
demand of us, that in the interests of what we feel to be truly 
right, we ought to qualify, or perhaps even flatly disregard 
the letter of the law we have been taught to obey. 

The unfortunate fact, however, is that young people cannot 
always, without some guidance, see that these everyday rules 
of right conduct are themselves based on a deeper principle of 
right conduct, to which there are no exceptions; nor are they 
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likely to understand that these justifiable exceptions to the 
rules of good conduct arise from an inborn though often sub- 
conscious awareness of this principle in the mind of everyone 
endowed with normal rationality* A young person may be so 
confused by the obvious reasonableness of occasionally devia- 
ting from the familiar rule, that he may be tempted to belittle 
the importance of all the conventional maxims of good con- 
duct, and to play fast and loose with them when it serves his 
own selfish interests. In his heart he may come to adopt a 
theory akin to that of Thrasymachus in Plato's Republic* 
* "Right*' means nothing but the interest of the stronger 
party/ Moral rules, he may think, are mere make-believe. The 
ultimate outcome of such moral scepticism is likely to be dis- 
illusionment and ostracism from all decent society. 

Nevertheless the reasonableness of occasionally deviating 
from the familiar rules of good conduct, is one of the circum- 
stances that compel us to recognize the presence in our mental 
make-up of a supreme practical principle, with which we 
know that we ought not to play fast and loose. This supreme 
law, briefly expressed, is that 'one ought always to prefer the 
greater to the lesser good when either of these can be chosen, 
but not both'. 

It would be true to say, indeed, that an awareness of this 
supreme moral principle has been the main factor responsible 
for the shaping of the precepts of our common-sense morality. 
They are, in large part, prescriptions, based on experience, and 
formulated by wise and good men in the past, to indicate to 
the less thoughtful folk how they could best serve the com- 
munity in many of the constantly recurring situations of 
normal everyday life. It was obvious, for example, thousands 
of years ago that in business transactions a false balance was 
an abomination; that lying lips create trouble; that thieving 
discourages honest industry, etc. 

It would, of course, be too sweeping a statement to say that 
a sense of the authority of this supreme moral principle was 
the sole factor responsible for the shaping of our common-sense 
morality. Men were naturally influenced at an early stage in 
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history by their knowledge of the worth of inner experiences 
that were inherently good, in the sense that for their 
own sake their possession and enjoyment ought to be far- 
thered. In addition, some of the practical precepts current in 
particular communities have had their origin in the beliefs 
and desires of influential persons in the far past The conven- 
tions approved of today in the Middle East, for example, 
would be very different if Mohammed had been a monogamist 
and a teetotaller. Particular forms of religious worship, again, 
have often been initiated in this way, and may have persisted 
through the ages from the mere force of custom. These merely 
personal factors, however, that have given rise to some of the 
conventional moral rules and practices of particular peoples, 
do not exclude the contemporaneous recognition by these 
by-gone leaders of the supreme imperative that, so far as one 
knows how, one ought always to prefer the greater to the 
lesser good. If the rules they devised were misguided, this was, 
in all probability, due to their lack of sociological information, 
and not to the absence of any moral faculty. Certainly any 
attempt to justify rationally any peculiar moral rule must 
always be based on the assumption of a highest moral prin- 
ciple. 

Several further details about this supreme principle are 
worthy of a brief reference. 

(i) It must be admitted that, when faced with a complex 
moral problem, it is sometimes very difficult, perhaps indeed 
impossible, to know with assurance which of the various alter- 
natives open to us will actually prove to be best in the end. 
Our foresight is limited. The frequency of this practical diffi- 
culty is greatly reduced when we remember that our duty, in 
the strict sense of the term, is to choose the line of action 
which we believe to be best in the determinate situation con- 
fronting us. More often than not, we know in our everyday 
affairs what we ought to do next. In any case the frequency or 
infrequency of this practical difficulty does not affect the 
validity of the supreme moral principle, without a sense of 
which we could have no rational morality at all. 
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(2) The invoking of intuition as a reason for accepting a par- 
ticular principle, whether theoretic or practical, is, no doubt, 
liable to abuse. Nevertheless it is obvious that when the truth 
of axiomatic principles is in question, an appeal to intuition is 
inevitable, if there is to be any standard of rationality in our 
ideas about either facts or values. 

(3) It has been rightly pointed out that we are not infre- 
quently guided, both in our thinking and in our behaviour, 
by ultimate principles, or axioms, that we have never expli- 
citly formulated to ourselves. A well-known authority on 
such matters has truly said, 'An idea may manifest itself, or 
make itself effective in more ways than one. It may manifest 
itself through our actions and in the manner one action fol- 
lows upon another, and not merely by what goes on in our 
consciousness; indeed it may manifest itself in our actions 
(and perhaps all the more effectively) at times when it is not 
manifesting itself in consciousness, and even though it never 
manifests itself in our consciousness at all/ * 

(a) Further, though our knowledge of this supreme moral 
principle is not derived from experience, there is no reason to 
think that it is any less objectively valid than are the laws of 
thought, our knowledge of which comes to us in the same 
intuitive way, and which subconsciously guide, in various 
ways, our thinking and our conduct. 

(b) In one respect, however, this practical principle differs 
from all the other basic principles of reason. Though we are 
obliged to assent to the validity of this supreme principle, 
when we reflect upon it 'in a cool hour', we are not obliged 
logically, or in any other way to abide by its direction in our 
conduct. We are free to ignore its demands. 2 

(c) One further factor in this situation must be mentioned. 
Even if a man errs in judgment, after having given his careful 
attention to the ethical facts of the case, it would be incorrect 
to say that, in every sense, his action was wrong. The actual 

1 PL H. Price, Thinking and Experience, p. 34. 

a Compare tlie Latin poet's dictum, 'Video meliora proboque deteriora 
sequor*. 
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results of the act may indeed have been ethically bad; but in 
deciding to follow the line of action which he at the time 
thought would bring about the best results, he did his duty. 
His act was morally right in the strict sense of the term. His 
act, as an inner fiat of his will, had moral worth; and any per- 
son who knew the facts of the case, and was just in his judg- 
ment, would not censure him for what he had done. His 
motive was good. 

As already indicated, there has always been, for obvious 
reasons, a tendency for Christian people to think and speak of 
the supreme moral imperative in religious phraseology. It is 
sometimes referred to as the greatest commandment, or, more 
often perhaps, as the Law of Christian Love. In using such 
language, however, there is no tendency to repudiate or to 
depreciate the claim of a supreme moral imperative, dictated 
to us by our reason, and ultimately imposed upon us by our 
Creator. We feel bound at all times to seek good and not evil, 
and to prefer invariably, so far as possible, the greater good to 
the lesser. That is why it is right to act at all times in 
accordance with our own conscientious convictions. Loyalty 
to the best practicable alternative is obedience to the Greatest 
Commandment. 



CHAPTER 5 
THE SPECIFIC BASIC INTRINSIC VALUES 



In the teaching of Christ it is taken for granted that the pur- 
poses of God, so far as realizable by human effort, come 
increasingly into being in three different but interrelated 
spheres* God's Kingdom can be made manifest in the Me of an 
individual. This is implied in such expressions as The King- 
dom of God is within you'/ and in such parables as that of the 
pearl of great price. But He thought of that Kingdom as also 
being gradually extended in human society, in its customs and 
its laws. This is clearly the implication of parables like that of 
the leaven working in the bowl of meal, and of the mustard 
seed which grows into a great tree. 2 Finally Christ taught that, 
though realizable provisionally in this world, the purposes of 
God will be consummated and finally established in a King- 
dom of Heaven beyond the realms of time. He had no doubts 
on the question of personal immortality. 3 

It is hardly necessary to point out that these different 
spheres in which the rule of God manifests itself mutually 
imply one another. The spirit of God in the heart of an indivi- 
dual transforms his character only in so far as he seeks to 
extend the kingdom of God in the society of men. His visions 
are visions of a better world. This ennobled human society, 
again, is apt to seem an unreasonable ideal, and unworthy of 
unlimited sacrifices and complete devotion, if, like the tran- 
sient world, it is destined to pass away, as though it had never 
been. 

Now whec we think of the purpose of God, as realizable by 

1 Luke, 17, 21. 
3 Luke, 13, i8-zi. 
3 Matthew, 25, 31-40, 
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human effort in any of these spheres, we discover that we can 
further it chiefly by eliminating misery and pain, by eradica- 
ting ignorance and error, and by encouraging and strengthen- 
ing the bonds of friendship and good-will. These three aims, 
of course, do not exhaust all the varieties of good work to 
which we can set our hand. But they do constitute a large and 
essential part of that distinctive moral service which, as 
Christians, we feel ourselves called of God to undertake for 
others* A philosophy of Christian morality should therefore 
not only enumerate these qualities of human life as basically 
and ethically desirable, but should also attempt to counter the 
arguments of those who would question the intrinsic worth of 
these aims. 

1* HAPPINESS 1 AS A BASIC, INTRINSIC, ETHICAL 
VALUE 

The theory I have put forward about the worth of happiness 
is that it is inherently good, and recognizably so; and that, 
when it is the dominant value in any envisaged, determinate, 
human situation, we ought to endeavour to realize it for its 
own sake, ceteris paribus. 

Against this doctrine, however, two objections have re- 
cently been made. 

First, it has been argued that any pleasure experienced in 
carrying through a malicious project is not inherently good, 
but intrinsically bad; and increasingly bad in proportion to 
its intensity. 2 Dr A. C. Ewing, however, aptly remarks with 
reference to this criticism that, Ve must distinguish the 
pleasantness (of such projects) from the characteristics which 
make them vicious*. 3 Malicious pleasure is compounded of 
two elements, malice (or ill-will) and pleasure; and this 
element of ill-will is so abhorrent to right-thinking people that 
they are inclined to think that everything associated with it is 
evil* This, however, is not so. Suppose a doctor in a mental 

1 It is not necessary for my purpose to make any distinction between the 
meaning of the words 'happiness' and 'pleasure'. 
3 See Broad, Five Types of Ethical Theory, p. 234. 
3 The Definition of Good, p. 163. 
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institution had a patient who seemed to be miserable when 
deprived o a cudgel with which he enjoyed belabouring a 
wooden fetish. A kindly doctor, though disliking these vicious 
outbursts, might rightly think that, since they injured no one, 
the unfortunate man should not be deprived of his weapon, 
in the wielding of which he seemed to find his only joy. What 
could be said about such pleasure is that it makes a morally 
ugly situation a little less bad. 

Again, it has sometimes been maintained that one's own 
pleasure has no intrinsic value, and it has even been held that 
one has no right, still less any duty, to seek it. 1 One's own 
pleasure, it is claimed, is good, if it comes to one inadvertently, 
but one is never under any moral obligation to seek it. This 
doctrine has great plausibility, and it accords with the admira- 
tion sometimes felt for the ascetic who wears his hairshirt, not 
as a discipline, but because of his belief that self-mortification 
has an intrinsic worth of its own. 

Now it is true that sensible people have usually more im- 
portant things to occupy their minds than their own pleasures. 
It is true also that it is almost impossible to conceive of an 
occasion when the furthering of one's own happiness will not 
also further the well-being of someone else. On that account, 
it is always possible to argue that the apparent duty of seeking 
happiness for one's self, is in reality only a roundabout way of 
doing one's duty to other people. The obligation to maintain 
in one's self a happy frame of mind, for example, can thus 
apparently always be justified by its results in the lives of 
others, rather than by the intrinsic value of one's own happi- 
ness. 

This doctrine, however, seems to me to be excessively para- 
doxical. It would be indeed strange, if it were our duty to seek 
happiness for others for its own sake, and yet wrong in all 
circumstances to seek that same kind of experience for our- 
selves. The theory cannot, I think, stand up to the test of 
instances. A Robinson Crusoe on his lonely island, without 

1 Ross, Foundations etc. and Madagan, Philosophical Quarterly, April 
1954* 
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even a 'Good Man Friday' to help or harm, might well, in a 
mood of misery and despair, be justified in pulling himself 
together, and might rightly vow that he would have done 
with this feeble-hearted misery, as being unworthy of him- 
self* Such an effort to maintain a cheerful spirit, solely on his 
own behalf, would, I venture to think, be not only legitimate 
but be morally right. 

This duty of using means to maintain a happy frame of 
mind on our own behalf may not be so exceptional as we 
sometimes think* Invalids, and those unhappy people who are 
lonely amid swarming crowds, and others who are condemned 
by circumstances to monotonous jobs without much prospect 
of improvement, have a duty, in their own interests, as well 
as in the interests of others, to keep alive within them a cheer- 
ful and happy heart* I may add that they will be the more 
encouraged to do this, if they are able to entertain the hope 
that, whatever misfortunes this life may bring, 'There'll come 
another day'. Despite debatable cases, I can see no sufficient 
grounds for qualifying in any way the general principle that 
happiness is in itself a basic, intrinsic, ethical value. 

The intrinsic worth of happiness, of course, imposes a duty 
on all of us to seek to establish, so far as we can, those material 
and social conditions of life in which people can most easily 
find abiding satisfaction* What is 'our daily bread 7 ? asked 
Luther in one of his writings, and his reply suggests some of 
the implications of the duty of seeking happiness for others* 
'Our daily bread/ he says, 'is all that belongs to the nourish- 
ment and need of our body, meat and drink, clothes and 
shoes, house and home, field and cattle, money and property, 
a good wife and good children, good servants and good rulers, 
good government, peace, health, education, honour, good 
friends, trusty neighbours, and such like** Yes, especially 'such 
like'* 1 The duty of furthering the happiness of our fellow men, 
even if that were the only intrinsic good, would demand the 
furthering of a social ideal of no mean order* But happiness is 
not the sole basic intrinsic ethical good* 

1 Quoted in Christianising the Social Order, p. 116, by W. Rauschenbusch. 
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2. KNOWLEDGE OF THE TRUTH AS A BASIC VALUE 

The Christian Church took over from the Old Testament the 
doctrine that the world was created, and is sustained by God. 
Christian people were thus committed from the first to the 
belief that all truth has its origin in God, and is always worthy 
of acceptance, regardless of the immediate source from which 
it may come. Christians generally would accept the idea of a 
famous astronomer that in discovering truth, men are just 
learning to think God's thoughts after Him'. 

It is quite possible, however, to endorse this high estimate 
of truth and yet to regard its value for us as merely instru- 
mental. Knowledge has often been thought to have no intrin- 
sic value in itself; men appreciate it because it serves them 
well as a means to other things that have real basic worth. It 
helps us to manufacture many of the things that we want. 
Indeed at the moment we could not maintain the high stan- 
dard of life that we enjoy, did we not have men highly edu- 
cated in scientific truth to make and manage the complicated 
machinery used in industry today. It is not therefore strange 
that the moral philosophy most popular throughout the nine- 
teenth century took it for granted that knowledge of the truth 
had merely instrumental value, and that the only basic intrin- 
sic good was pleasure. This hedonistic theory, reinforced by 
several intuitive truths, was given a very impressive exposi- 
tion in Henry Sidgwick's Methods of Ethics, and it captivated 
virtually the entire philosophic world. 

A new chapter in the history of Moral Philosophy, how- 
ever, was initiated by the publication in 1903 of a book by 
G. E. Moore, entitled Principia Ethica. Sidgwick had seemed 
to prove that qualities, such as knowledge and virtue, which 
appeared to have a good claim to be regarded as intrinsic 
values, had in reality little or no value, when they were 
scrutinized by themselves, and isolated from the happiness 
which they seemed always to bring with them. Moore, how- 
ever, reached a very different conclusion by merely reversing 
the process of examination. He, so to speak, put happiness 
itself under the microscope, dissociated from such things as 
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knowledge, appreciation of beauty and good will, that usually 
created a feeling of pleasure. He had no difficulty in con- 
vincing most readers that the bare feeling of pleasure had very 
little, if any, intrinsic value. He did so by picturing two situa- 
tions, similar in all respects save that in one there was present 
mere sensual pleasure, whereas, in the other, the same 
amount of pleasure was accompanied by other, and, as he 
believed, better value-qualities. 

Here is how he presented this test case in a later work. If, 
for instance, we had to choose between creating a Universe, 
in which all the inhabitants were capable only of the lowest 
sensual pleasures, and another in which they were capable of 
the highest intellectual ones, it would ... be our duty to 
create the latter rather than the former, even though the mere 
quantity of pleasure enjoyed in it were rather less than in the 
former, and still more so if the quantities were equal. Or, to 
put it shortly ... a world of men is preferable to a world of 
pigs, even though the pigs might enjoy as much or more 
pleasure than a world of men/ 1 The important point that 
emerges from this comparison of these different states of affairs 
is that there are qualities of experience, other than pleasure, 
which can, when they emerge in a situation hitherto devoid 
of them, make the situation better, by their mere presence* 
other things remaining the same. The conclusion is irresistible 
that these qualities possess intrinsic value. They are worth 
creating, in their own right. 

Unhappily, Moore was not able to press the inquiry to a 
satisfactory conclusion. The best he could do was to state his 
conclusion in a negative form. Ethical value, he said, was not 
a natural, constitutive quality in the things that possessed it. 
It was a non-natural quality. This was obviously an inadequate 
account of the most important factor present in ethical percep- 
tion; a type of perception that was able, at times, to make us 
aware of our moral duty. It was this incomplete theory which 
Prichard later attacked. Meantime, Moore had shown that, if 

1 Ethics, p. 52. Compare this mental experiment with the more mundane 
experiment I outlined in Chapter 3 ahove, p. 36. 
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happiness was an intrinsic value, the same worth could also 
be attributed to knowledge of the truth. 

There is other evidence that supports this conclusion. It is, 
for example, thought to be a great misfortune when it is dis- 
covered that a child is incapable of education. It is also recog- 
nized as a tragedy when an able man loses his reason, when 
his intellectual faculties fall into ruin, like sweet bells jangled, 
harsh and out of tune r * It is also a relevant fact that, in any 
sort of inquiry, sensible people are very unwilling to be fobbed 
off with mere make-believe* They want the truth* 

An earlier philosopher, }. S. Mill, though avowedly a 
hedonist, had been able to maintain a similar position, in con- 
sequence of the distinction which he made between higher 
and lower pleasures* 'Better to be a Socrates dissatisfied/ he 
said, 'than a fool satisfied/ 1 

It has often been held that beauty ought to be regarded as 
an intrinsic value, and everyone is familiar with the trinity of 
supposed basic values 'beauty, goodness and truth'* 2 It is a 
mistake, however, perhaps merely verbal, to suppose that 
beauty, in and by itself, has any ethical value* It is rather the 
appreciation of beauty that has ethical worth* Music, for 
example, broadcast on a desert island would have no ethical 
significance for the rocks and stones and trees there, nor could 
any reasonable person feel any moral obligation to have 
Beethoven sonatas played by loudspeakers in such a deserted 
place* My view on this question is that in the appreciation of 
beauty there are two elements, knowledge of a special kind, 
and pleasure* I have not thought it necessary, therefore* to 
include it in my list of basic intrinsic values* Both elements 
are already included in my catalogue. 

3* GOOD-WILL AS A BASIC INTRINSIC VALUE 
There are few statements to which Christian people assent 
with more confidence than this : that a man's moral worth 
depends, not on the outward and visible results of his labours, 

1 Utilitarianism, second chapter. 

2 See A Study in Moral Theory, p. 100, by John Laird. 
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but on the nature of his intentions, or more strictly speaking, 
on his motives. 1 It is his motives that are important, when we 
dare to pass judgment on him as a man, and a moral agent. 
If/ said Dr Johnson, *I fling half a crown to a beggar with 
intention to break his head, and he picks it up and buys 
victuals with it, the physical effect is good; but with respect 
to me, the action is very wrong'. The old sage was right* The 
morality of an act/ he added, 'depends on the motive from 
which it is done' 2 This is the truth behind the commonplace 
idea amongst Christian people that, 'Man looketh on the out- 
ward appearance, but the Lord looketh on the heart'* 

This quality of moral Tightness, or goodness of will, though 
it is a single, distinctive basic value, is a complex experience. 
It belongs to the will (a) of a free agent, (b) actuated by a 
desire to achieve some end, (c) which he believes to be ethically 
good, directly or indirectly, and (d) which he sets himself to 
reach. Such an act has moral worth. It manifests good will. 
Some of these factors implied in his act, he may often not be 
consciously aware of at the time; for, as H. H. Price has pointed 
out, a man's action 'may be affected by concepts, the thought 
of which may not have entered his consciousness at all/ 

It was Kant who in modern times chiefly focused attention 
on the unique worth of good will. His account of it was, how- 
ever, very inadequate, but he put part of the truth in memor- 
able words. *A good will/ he wrote, 'is good not because of 
what it effects . . . but simply by virtue of the volition, that 
is, it is good in itself. Even if it should happen that, owing to 
a special disfavour of fortune, or the niggardly provision of a 
step-motherly nature, this will should wholly lack power to 
accomplish its purpose, if with its greatest efforts it should yet 
achieve nothing, and there should remain only the good will, 
then, like a jewel, it would shine by its own light, as a thing 

*A distinction can, and, I think, ought to he made between the meaning 
of these words. A man's intention includes the entire results of his action 
foreseen by him. His motives, in an objective sense, are some of these 
results. His motives, in a subjective sense, are his desires for these particu- 
lar results. 

3 Life of Samuel Johnson, Everyman's Library, Vol. I, p. 246. 
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which has Its whole worth in itself/ l Kant, strange to say, 
missed the point that an act of good will is not an act at all, 
unless it aims to achieve something other than its own good- 
ness, and seeks an end objective to itself. 

If I am right in my account of good will, the following 
corollaries are important, and ought to he mentioned. Some of 
them have a bearing on our religious beliefs. 

(1) It is possible to make a valid distinction between a volun- 
tary act, as a fiat of will animated by a purpose, and the 
objective results aimed at by the agent. 

(2) It is logically impossible to make one's conduct morally 
good without desiring at the same time to achieve something 
of worth other than mere moral goodness* 

(3) If the intention of the agent (i.e. the total foreseen out- 
come of his action) is a mixture of both good and evil, then 
the moral worth of his act will depend on his believing that 
the results of his act will be good on the whole, even though 
not wholly good. A surgeon must hurt to heal, but he knows 
that the pain he will inflict will be of small account compared 
with the entire worth of the outcome of a successful opera- 
tion. 'There's nothing either good or ill but thinking makes it 
so' is a misleading adage from 'Hamlet'. The agent's belief does 
affect the moral character of his deed, but it has no bearing 
on the worth of what he intends to do. Pleasure is good in 
itself, and pain is bad in itself, 'whatever a lunatic may think' 
about them. 

(4) It is impossible to confer directly this moral worth on a 
fellow man. We can give him information; we can bring him 
happiness; but he must achieve his moral worth for himself. 
Nevertheless, it is surely possible to influence indirectly other 
people for their moral good. It may be done, e.g., by example, 
or by moral information or religious instruction* By such 
means a genuine desire to help other people may be aroused 
in the hearts of those who are so taught* Such a desire will be 
likely to eventuate in deeds of moral worth, 

1 M&taphysic of Morals, First Section. 
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(5) The possibility of moral worth carries with it the implica- 
tion that we are free to choose between good and evil. The 
fact that in acting we are always prompted by a motive, or 
motives, does not affect the question of our ontological free- 
dom* It is not a man's motive that chooses for him. He himself 
had the final word as to which motive shall prevail. His action 
is responsible action, just because he is free to do it, or to 
desist from doing it, of his own frzz will* A person cannot 
determine what good or ill fortune will befall him, but, within 
limits, he can choose how he will react to circumstances. 

Some of my readers may think that I ought to have included 
religious experience in my list of basic intrinsic ethical values. 
I have not thought it necessary for my purpose to do so for 
several reasons. Whether such experience has any value at all, 
in an ethical sense, would depend on the character of the god 
who was worshipped. If the god professed were, for example, 
a Moloch, the experience of the worshipper could hardly be 
regarded as having any distinctive ethical or moral worth. 
Where the religion professed was, on the other hand, ethical 
theism, the experience of the sincere worshipper would, I 
think, have in it a distinctive cognitive 1 element, but it would 
not imply, or bring to light, any other basic ethical values 
than those I have accepted as dictated by an enlightened con- 
science. The expression given to good will, in that case, would, 
however, be identical with Christian love, but, as I have 
indicated elsewhere, would be more far-reaching and more 
assured in its service for others than where there was a positive 
repudiation of all religious belief. 

1 This cognitive element is a sense of the Transcendent, or Supernatural, 
or Ultimate Reality. In Christian experience this is conjoined with a trust- 
ful faith in the Infinite Goodness of God. 



CHAPTER 6 

THE VALUE OF THE INDIVIDUAL 



St Paul did not misrepresent the message of his master when 
he declared that in the Kingdom of God, where love prevails, 
'there is neither Greek nor Jew, circumcision nor undraim- 
cision, Barbarian, Scythian, bond nor free, but Christ is all 
and in alF. 1 Those who put together the story in the Gospels, 
and those from whom St Paul derived most of his information 
about the teaching of Jesus, leave us in no doubt that the 
humanitarian love of their master overleaped all class distinc- 
tions and all national boundaries. All men were to him the 
children of his Father in Heaven, and capable of being won 
for the fellowship of his Kingdom of righteousness and love. 
He did not restrict his deeds of kindness to Jews, nor did he 
limit his words of commendation to his own kinsmen. 2 In the 
parable of the Good Samaritan he made it clear that, for him, 
'a neighbour* meant anyone in need, and that the supreme 
law of God required him to seek the welfare of anyone who 
came his way* This is how he understood the commandment 
Thou shalt love thy neighbour even as thyself". Now the 
Christian Church, whatever its practice may at times have 
been, has always accepted the truth that man was 'made in 
the image of God'; and that, because of the divine potentiali- 
ties hidden in human nature, a Christian is bound to treat 
the personality of every individual as *an end in itself*. No one 
merits mere ignominy and scorn. 

The acceptance, however, of a second supreme moral prin- 
ciple, universally applicable to human conduct, creates a prob- 
lem. It is, in theory, conceivable that occasionally 'the greatest 

3 Luke, 7, 9. 
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common good* which we are at all times morally required to 
pursue, might best be served by ignoring the alleged rights of 
particular types of people, and perhaps even by liquidating 
them en masse. Perhaps Hitler, in his more thoughtful 
moments (if he had any) believed that he was morally justified 
in slaughtering six million Jews, in the interests of the greater 
good of Germany, and perhaps of the world. Perhaps Stalin 
imagined that he had a moral right to wipe out millions of 
Kulaks for the good of the people of Russia as a whole. 1 

Now a philosophy of Christian morality cannot be satisfied 
to rest its case for the acceptance of this belief in the worth of 
the individual merely on the external authority of the teach- 
ing of Jesus. No doubt he brought to light, as no other had 
done, this truth, that every man has his own inalienable 
rights as a child of God 2 ; but we, having accepted that truth, 
are compelled to harmonize it, if we can, with the other moral 
principles which we are equally bound to accept. If we are 
driven to the conclusion that the demands of two universal 
moral principles may, in some circumstances, irreconcilably 
conflict, we will inevitably tend to question the truth of one 
or other of them. It is a law of all rational thought that con- 
tradictory statements cannot both be true. 

This particular moral problem is, for most of us, however, 
theoretical rather than practical, and I shall postpone an 
examination of it till a later stage in this inquiry. 3 In the 
meantime I shall endeavour to set out the grounds we have 
for accepting Christ's belief in the worth of the individual 

1 It is significant that those responsible for the massacre of these millions 
of peaceful civilians were dictators, who had repudiated the Christian idea 
of the worth of the individuaL They had apotheosized an impersonal 
organization. Now since a sense of rational moral obligation is always and 
only evoked by the perception of certain qualities of experience in indivi- 
duals, this reversal of values in Nazi Germany and in Communist Russia 
naturally tended to pervert private behaviour and public policies. On the 
basis of the Christian principle of the infinite worth of the individual, such 
atrocities could not be reasonably thought to be just or right. The relation- 
ship of the principle of the Greatest Common Good to that of Justice is 
considered at length in the following chapter. 

z See, for example, Luke, 17, 2. 

3 The problem is examined at length in the following chapter. 
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Have we good reasons for endorsing as categorical the precept, 
as formulated by Kant, 'So act as to treat humanity, whether 
in thine own person or in that of another, in every case as an 
end withal, never as a means only' ? l 

A person can often be legitimately employed as a means for 
the furthering of ends desired by other people. Every employer 
of labour makes use of his employees in this way. They are 
indispensable to him as 'hands' in the production of his wares. 
It is almost universally recognized, however, that there are 
limits to the freedom which a man ought to allow himself in 
making use of his fellow men as instruments for his own ends. 
The laws of every civilized country, indeed, impose restric- 
tions on this freedom. It is taken for granted that every person 
has an inalienable right to some respect and consideration 
from those who have any contacts with him. He ought not, 
without very good reason, to be deprived, as the American 
Constitution puts it, of life, liberty and the pursuit of happi- 
ness'. It is assumed that there is something of worth in his 
own being, apart from the value of the things he may help to 
create. All modern industrial legislation, all factory laws, all 
the provisions for the general good in the 'welfare state' were 
inspired by this conviction; and it was this same belief that 
eventually led to the abolition of the institution of slavery. 

Undoubtedly much of this legislation tended ultimately to 
increase production and expand the wealth and prosperity of 
workers and employers alike. The leaders who pressed for such 
social reforms, however, such as Wilberforce, Shaftesbury, 
Elizabeth Fry, and Abraham Lincoln, were not greatly con- 
cerned about such material results. The sentiment of 
humanity was now a great force in politics/ writes Trevelyan 
of the period of the industrial revolution in England* In 1833 
it abolished slavery in the Empire at a cost of twenty million 
pounds cheerfully paid by the British taxpayer. That same 
year it stopped the abuse of children's labour in the textile 
factories at home/ 2 Thoughtful men and women everywhere 

1 Fundamental Principles of the Metaphysic of Morals, p. 57, Abbott's Ed. 

2 G. M. Trevelyau, English Social History, p. 542. 
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had come to feel that there was some innate value, or dignity 
in everyone, which ought to be protected from merely selfish 
exploitation. They realized that 'people matter' much more 
than things. 

Of course, those who were sensitive to the ethical and moral 
realities of life, not to speak of those who had religious con- 
victions, 1 were well aware of this truth long before the era of 
modern social reform. The views of Plato, Aristotle 2 and of 
the Stoics regarding the capacities and dignity of human per- 
sonality had much in common with the teaching of Chris- 
tianity. Unhappily it was only very slowly that the practical 
implications of this truth became apparent. 

This truth, however, is not one that forces itself irresistibly 
upon the attention of everyone, and in our own time many of 
the horrors of the Nazi regime were, as I have indicated, the 
direct outcome of the repudiation by Hitler and his associates 
of this principle of the inherent worth of personality, We have 
to ask therefore what are the facts about human personality 
that awakened men's minds to this truth, and which justify 
us in entertaining it, and, so far as possible, acting upon it? 

Man has two capacities which differentiate him not only 
from the physical world, but from the entire lower creation, 
and which seem to merit that respect for his individual well- 
being implied in the morality and legislation of the Christian 
world. 

First, our minds have the power to accumulate and systema- 
tize knowledge of the truth about the natural world around 
us. It is true that in the acquired habits and in the instinctive 
impulses of animals there is indicated a high degree of skill in 
performing operations useful for their survival But we have 

1 See Book of Psalms, 8, 4. 

2 'Thus in the case of slavery Aristotle tries to justify the institution hy 
introducing the conception of natural slaves, ie., slaves who are men but 
not also rational beings. He has to admit, however, that in his society 
many are slaves who are not slaves by nature. His uneasiness is quite 
obvious. His arguments and waverings point clearly to the fact that he is 
somehow aware of the principle that men should not be treated as means 
only/ S. Kdrner, Kant, p. 148, 
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no means of knowing whether they are ever able to detach 
the knowledge, apparently needed for such performances, 
from these activities themselves, turn it over in their minds as 
a thing of interest, and systematize it for its own sake in the 
way in which men do with their items of information. The 
power to become aware of the truth, as such, seems to be 
peculiar to mankind. 

Further, the more deeply men reflect upon this capacity to 
know nature, the more does it seem to set human reason apart 
from the rest of creation. Pascal's words on this subject have 
become classic. 'Man is but a reed, the very frailest of nature, 
but he is a reed that thinks. It needs not that the whole uni- 
verse should arm to crush him. He dies from an exhalation, 
from a drop of water. But should the universe conspire to 
crush him, man would still be nobler than that by which he 
falls; for he knows that he dies; and of the victory which the 
universe has over him, the universe knows nothing/ 1 Other 
philosophers in the same vein have insisted that knowledge of 
nature can never be a mere part of nature in the sense in 
which nature is an object of knowledge. 2 Power to understand 
the nature of things, or even to attempt to understand them, 
seems to imply some sort of transcendence in personality that 
sets him apart from and above mere things. 

It was not, however, merely, or chiefly, the possession of a 
faculty of reason that has awakened in men's minds this con- 
viction of a unique dignity and worth in human personality. 
It was rather his being endowed with a moral nature, that sets 
him apart from all else. Those who thought about the matter 
with sufficient seriousness came to see, first, that human 
beings alone were able to distinguish intrinsic good from 
intrinsic evil, and, second, that they alone had the capacity to 
know that in some circumstances this ethical information 
imposed a moral responsibility upon them, which they could 
not honourably repudiate; which they could not refuse to 
accept, without feeling that they were being disloyal to the 

1 Pemees, 347. 

8 This was the burden of the philosophy of T. H. Green. 
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deepest core of their own being. By a direct and immediate 
acquaintance with their own experience, men thus came to 
know that they were personally responsible for the direction 
and control of their own lives, in accordance with their own 
convictions about right and wrong, good and evil; convictions 
which were not solely of their own choosing, but were based 
upon insights as undeniably objective as any item of know- 
ledge could be. It was not a far step from this insight into the 
character of human behaviour to the belief, that 'humanity, 
whether in one's self or in another ought to be treated as an 
end, never merely as a means'* 1 This doctrine that there is a 
peculiar worth in human personality can thus be seen to be a 
very reasonable implicate of the veridical nature of ethical 
knowledge, and of the reality of moral responsibility created 
by that knowledge. It is, indeed, the keystone of the entire 
system of rational moral beliefs. 

A doctrine, however, even though it be in some respects 
attractive, cannot be accepted as satisfactory, so long as it 
seems to be inconsistent with other doctrines which we 
already hold to be true. This belief that man is superior to 
nature, and that he has a unique dignity always worthy of 
respect, has been challenged on several grounds. It is desirable 
that some reference should be made to these alleged difficulties, 
(i) The first disconcerting fact is that the vastness of the uni- 
verse, as known to modern astronomy, seems to dwarf man to 
insignificance, and to rob him, and indeed the whole planet on 
which he dwells, of all real importance. It would, no doubt, be 
readily admitted by all who are impressed, and perhaps de- 
pressed, by this comparison of the dimensions of man with 
the immensities of space, that it is expedient to act as if people 
mattered; but it is thought by some that, in view of all the 
facts about his place in nature, the idea that there is any 

1 Kant, Fundamental Principles, p. 56. Kant regarded this obligation to 
respect personality as merely a second formulation of his Categorical 
Imperative, 'Act only on that maxim through which you can at the same 
time will that it should become a universal law* (H. J. Baton's translation). 
The value of personality is, however, an. implication of Kant's supreme 
imperative rather than an alternative statement of it 

E 
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veritable, objective worth in human personality, is ultimately 
ridiculous. The affairs of men have no more importance in 
themselves than 'the trouble of ants in the gleam of a million 
million suns'. 'Man/ it has been said, *is cosmically unimpor- 
tant/ 

This comparison, however, rests on a confusion of stan- 
dards. There are things the greatness of which cannot be 
measured by a foot rule, or by any comparable standard of 
physical measurement. It would be fantastic, for example, to 
imagine that the greatness of one of Handel's Oratorios could 
be computed by using a pair of kitchen scales, and no one 
would think of depreciating its worth by comparing the 
dimensions of the musical score with the immensity of the 
auditorium in which it was being performed. It is equal folly 
to try to form an estimate of man's moral dignity by com- 
paring his physical stature with the vastness of the universe. 
Physical magnitude and moral dignity do not belong to the 
same category, and cannot be measured by the same standard. 
The humblest rational being is superior in moral worth to the 
whole physical universe, and proclaims that worth, partly by 
the fact that he is able in some measure to comprehend that 
universe, tut chiefly because he is able to control and exploit 
its forces and its laws in his own interests, and in the interests 
of whatever ideals he may entertain* 

We have therefore no reason to suppose that the vastness 
of the universe, in which we have our home, gives us any 
final grounds for denigrating the worth of personality, or 
repudiating the reality of the potential rational and moral 
values latent in every human being. 

(2) A second obstacle to our accepting this doctrine is more 
serious* When Darwin published his Origin of Species in 
1859, $i e theory of evolution which he propounded aroused 
the greatest anxiety in the minds of multitudes of good people, 
many of whom accepted implicitly and literally the story of 
creation as set out in the first two chapters of the Book of 
Genesis. Benjamin Kidd, in a reference to the reception given 
to Darwin's work, remarks, perhaps unkindly, that it became 
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'the bible of the natural man who, on receiving its message, 
sang with atavistic joy'. But there were many to whom it 
brought no joy of any sort, but only great perplexity of souL 
Anyone who would like to know something of the state of 
mind created in some circles by the enunciation of this theory 
has only to read Edmond Gosse's biographical work, Father 
and Son. 

Whatever the consequence for religion and morality might 
be, however, it was speedily realized that, if the theory were 
true, as it seemed to be, it would have to be accepted, Truth 
is great and will prevail'; or as an Ulster man once put it to 
me, 'All truth is part of the GospeF. In any case, there was no 
possibility of hushing up Darwin's disclosures about the 
earlier sections of our geneological tree, even though this 
information might seem to besmirch the escutcheon of us all. 

Deeper reflection, however, on the part of our nineteenth- 
century philosophers and theologians gradually and entirely 
altered their attitude to this theory, and enabled them to 
shake off their anxiety and fears. The views generally accepted 
today throughout the Christian world regarding the signifi- 
cance of the doctrine of biological evolution may be summed 
up in a few sentences from an article by the late Dr Barnes, 
Bishop of Birmingham* 'After a period of natural hesitation 
and deplorable hostility/ he wrote, 'Christian thinkers now 
quietly accept the theories of the origin of the earth and of 
man due to scientific investigation. * . . A faith that feared 
the progress of knowledge anticipated its own dissolution. Yet 
while some elements in the Christian tradition have been per- 
force discarded, the essential nature and strength of the 
Christian faith has been more clearly disclosed. . . * For 
Christianity the perfection of Christ's religious teaching and 
the revelation of his own supreme excellence are alone of deci- 
sive importance. . . Thus science describes the process by 
which man has come into being, and religion offers him 
guidance toward his spiritual destiny/ * 

While this statement summarizes very well a reasonable 

1 See Should Such a Faith Offend, by Dr Barnes. 
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point of view, it does not set out in sufficient detail the con- 
siderations which led these thinkers to these conclusions, and 
which justify us in accepting their point of view. The follow- 
ing facts are important in this connection : 

(a) The physical antecedents of any organism which emerged 
at a later stage in the course of evolution have no relevance to 
the question of the worth of that later creation. There is some- 
thing in the spirit of man, as we have seen, that enables him 
to discriminate between ethical good and evil, and which, at 
times, ineluctably imposes on him a sense of moral obligation. 
It is, in my opinion, impossible to explain these characteristics 
of rational beings in terms of the instincts and desires of the 
animal world, without explaining them away, We do not 
depreciate in the least the uniqueness or reality of the beauty 
of a rose by calling attention to the black earth and the mass 
of rotten humus from which it sprang. Nor can we annul 
the uniqueness and moral worth of human personality merely 
by recalling the fact that in the far past, we know not how, 
the human species emerged from the womb of a lower 
creation. Whatever his antecedents, he is what he is* He is 
not, in his personality, on a par with the forms of life that 
preceded him* 

(b) A second fact, pointing in the same direction, is worth 
mentioning* Man's position, as the climax and consummation 
of the long process of creation, matches the estimate which 
moral theory and legislative practice assign to his personality. 
His appearance is, so to speak, the denouement of the whole 
story. On that account it is not a wild speculation to think 
that the quality of worth in man may be taken as, not merely 
interpretative of the past, but as a possible clue to the future* 
John Fisk, an American scientist, and one of the early expo- 
nents of Darwinism, gave a cautious expression to this idea* 
'He who regards man as the consummate fruition of creative 
energy is almost inevitably drawn to the belief that the soul's 
career is not completed with the present life upon the earth; 1 
Copernicus showed us that the universe is not geocentric. The 

1 See The Unseen World, By John BsL 
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theory of evolution, by reinstating man in a position of pre- 
eminence, would suggest that it is anthropocentric, if not, 
indeed, theocentric* 

There are thus weighty reasons for thinking that those who 
are able, in their philosophizing, to accept the data of ethical 
perception and moral responsibility as revelatory of the nature 
of human personality, can accept the theory of the evolution 
of species without entirely abandoning their moral or religious 
convictions. They would endorse the interpretation hinted at 
by W. H. Carruth in his epitomized account of the long story: 

A fire-mist and a planet, a crystal and a cell, 
A jelly-fish and a saurian, and caves where the cavemen dwell. 
Then a sense of law and beauty, and a face turned from the clod. 
Some call it evolution and others call it God. 

(3) A still more baffling objection, however, remains to be 
mentioned* The tragedies that befall individuals, as the result 
of natural causes, seem to belie the notion of any cosmic con- 
cern for human life, or any respect for personality. 

Streams do not quell their wrath the just man not to entomb, 

Nor lightning turn aside to give his virtues room, 

Nor is the storm less rough that drives the good man's bark. 

This difficulty brings us face to face with the age-long problem 
of evil. Any extended consideration of the problem would be 
out of place at this stage, and I shall return to it later* Mean- 
time I shall content myself with saying that it seems to me to 
be impossible to parry the objection on the basis of a purely 
'this-world' philosophy. If we are compelled to believe that 
death means total extinction, then it seems self-evident to me 
that a tragedy, resulting in the meaningless termination of a 
man's life, belies its seemingly unique worth. If there is a 
future life for those who suffer from such horrors as war, pesti- 
lence and famine, there may be compensating gain, or later 
fulfilment, in an abiding Kingdom of God for all such blighted 
lives* Such a faith would encourage us to hold to our moral 
conviction that there are potentialities in every personality 
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genuinely worth cultivating. Without such a hope our moral 
beliefs will be self-contradictory. Even the assurance of a 
brighter future for the coining generations, though a worthy 
motive for brave endeavours, will not suffice, in the face of the 
ultimate vanity of all our moral ideals, to safeguard our moral 
convictions from disintegration* We may even be tempted to 
suspect the reasonableness of our most assured and immediate 
ethical precepts; and we may easily come to think that our 
efforts for future generations is the pursuit of a will-o'-the- 
wisp. In the light of merely scientific information, we have no 
reason to question Shakespeare's forecast, that, 

... the gorgeous palaces, 
The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 
Yea all which it inherit, shall dissolve 
And, like an insubstantial pageant faded, 
Leave not a rack behind. 

If, however, we can believe that somewhere, somehow, 
there will be for all of us another and a better day, then we 
can, without any make-believe, entertain the hope that the 
tragedies which bring some lives to an untimely end, and 
which seem to make a mockery of the belief in the worth of 
personality, may not be final and irrevocable, but may be 
merely stages in the working out of a glorious drama 'behind 
the appearance of things', a drama in which we may all have 
the honour to take part. In that event it may not be fantastic 
to think that, The best is yet to be'. 1 

1 Robert Browning, Rabbi Ben Ezra, 



CHAPTER 7 

BENEVOLENCE AND JUSTICE: AS EQUALLY 
ESSENTIAL TO THE CHRISTIAN IDEAL 



In my last chapter I pointed out that the Christian doctrine of 
the intrinsic worth of personality left us apparently with two 
ultimate principles of morality on our hands. I also indicated 
that this duality of basic precepts imposed upon us the prob- 
lem of showing that their demands need never be regarded as 
necessarily irreconcilable, in theory; however often, owing to 
the limitations of our knowledge, they may seem to conflict in 
practice, 

Now, of course, we never can know literally all the relevant 
facts of the case, when we feel that a moral obligation to act 
is laid upon us* We do not have sufficient foresight to antici- 
pate with absolute certainty all the consequences of our 
action. In addition, we cannot always estimate with full 
assurance what are the just and reasonable claims that any 
person has upon us for special consideration and help. We 
must indeed admit that, with the best will in the world to do 
what is right and fair to everyone, we may make mistakes. 

Three things, however, can be said which will, I hope, 
counteract any tendency to moral faint-hear tedness that may 
result from reflections on this limitation in our knowledge in 
practical affairs. First, experience shows that our knowledge 
of the facts in a determinate situation is often quite adequate 
to enable us to choose the line of action that wnl bring about 
a better state of affairs, and one that will be accepted as satis- 
factory by all concerned. Second, when a person with several 
plausible alternatives open to him, chooses the line of action 
which he himself honestly believes will be best for all con- 
cerned, then, whatever may transpire, he has done his duty in 
the strict sense of the term, and he will receive the 'well done* 
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from all who are competent to pass judgment on his act. 

Finally, the most important consideration is, that these 
inevitable, practical moral problems, due to the limitations of 
our knowledge, do not compel us to think that there is ever in 
reality an inevitable conflict between the demand made upon 
us by these two apparently distinct supreme imperatives 
'seek the greatest common good', and 'be just and fair to every- 
one". What grounds then have we for thinking that, in theory 
if not in practice, the demands of these supreme imperatives, 
which have both been implanted in our minds by our Creator, 
never finally conflict? Is it possible that with fuller knowledge 
we would see that the requirements of either always har- 
monized with the demands of the other ? 

In common with most moralists I accept the principle that 
our positive duty in every situation is to seek to bring into 
existence the greatest good then possible for us to achieve, for 
all those who may be affected by our action* This principle I 
take to be a supreme moral law, from which all the 'middle 
axioms' of our everyday morality derive such authority as 
they possess. It is what I shall mean in this chapter by the 
Principle of Benevolence. 

Justice, on the other hand, has been traditionally symbolized 
as a stalwart, upright figure, holding a balance in one hand 
and a sword in the other. These two instruments aptly indicate 
the dual task an administrator of civil justice has to perform. 
On the one hand, when a crime has been committed he has to 
be fair to the community as well as to the criminal, and to 
that end he may use force if necessary. On the other hand, he 
has to hold the balance even between one man and another, 
when there is any dispute about ownership. In this chapter, 
however, I shall be chiefly concerned, not with civil justice as 
thus symbolized, but with the deeper principles of absolute or 
ideal justice, on which the statutes of the realm themselves, 
administered by the civil magistrate, claim to be based. In 
introducing the idea of a law of ideal justice we seem to be 
bringing into view a second supreme moral law: Be just: 
Hold the balance even: Secure fair play for everyone* 
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Now several writers have suggested that occasions are not 
inconceivable when it would not be possible to comply with 
both of these apparently categorical laws. 'What are we to 
do/ asks Rashdall, Vhen we can only satisfy equal claims to 
good by diminishing the total amount of good to be enjoyed ? r * 
If we are quite unable to discover any way whereby such con- 
ceivable conflicts between the requirements of two apparently 
fundamental moral principles may, in theory at least, be 
resolved, our reliance on the reasonableness of our everyday 
moral obligations would be greatly shaken* A sincere accept- 
ance of the rationality of such categorical obligations requires 
us to assume that they are at least not self-contradictory. An 
authority, whose fundamental edicts conflict, discredits itself* 
I shall try to show that in morals there are no grounds for 
such a pessimistic conclusion* The doctrine I wish to present 
briefly is that justice, in the sense of a fair distribution of 
goods, while not itself an intrinsic ethical value, is (like a 
number of other things, for example an objective environ- 
ment) nevertheless, an invariable feature of any imaginable 
supremely good state of affairs* A moral ideal that is obviously 
unjust will therefore, on this assumption, be ipso facto a 
pseudo-ideal 

My line of thought in this chapter will be as follows. First, 
by way of introduction, I shall indicate that in various depart- 
ments of social activities Christian people are never quite 
satisfied with any policy which, however good for some people, 
ignores what are thought to be the just rights of others* 
Second, I shall briefly summarize the claims of what seem to 
me to be two supreme axiomatic postulates of morality, (a) the 
obligation to prefer the greater to the lesser good when either 
is possible of achievement but not both, and (b) the right of 
every rational being to be treated, as Kant put it, as an end 
in himself and never as a means merely. Third, I shall explain 
what I think is meant by 'fair play', Le, giving to each, his 
just rights. Finally I hope to be able to show, in the light of 

1 The Theory of Good and Evil Vol. I, p. 264. See also Ethics, by A. C. 
Ewing, p. 71. 
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my account of 'fair play*, that the problems created by ap- 
parently irreconcilable conflicts between our supreme moral 
principles are not really incapable of solution in theory. The 
difficulty in finding solutions arises, not from the demands of 
these principles in themselves but from our ignorance, in 
actual problematic situations, of all the facts of the case, and, 
in theory, from an inadequate conception of what is meant by 
'fair play'. 

1. THE JUST RIGHTS OF INDIVIDUALS 
A* In the Family Circle 

Let us consider first the nature and demands of equity as a 
characteristic of the ideal which the members of a united 
family have for their home. Here is a small social unit, the 
members of which are almost universally at one in their 
acceptance of the principle of fair play for each. Probably no 
two of them are alike either in their capacities or in their 
needs. In the family circle there is an automatic acceptance of 
the principle that each individual is an end-in-himself ? and is 
thus entitled, in some sense, to justice. In respect of this right 
to justice, or 'fair play', he is the equal of all the others. This 
equality, however, is recognized in practice, not by assigning 
to each an equal share of the household income, but a share 
which, as compared with that given to others, is equally pro- 
portionate to his needs and capacities. 1 This, I think, is the 
principle of justice as commonly manifest in the family circle. 
This recognized obligation to secure fair play for each indi- 
vidual in the home does not, however, supersede or qualify an 
equally recognized obligation on the part of all to seek also 
the greatest practicable good for the family as a whole. To 
maximize this common good still remains a supreme duty. If, 
for example, a domineering father, obsessed with the idea that 
equity demanded an absolute equality of expenditure on each 
member of the household, refused to make any special provi- 
sion for the training of a peculiarly gifted child who, if given 

1 The criterion of what is thought to be *a fair proportion* will be 
amplified later. 
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a chance, could have added to the common good of all, we 
would feel that such treatment was quite wrong. It would 
amount to the choice of a lesser good when a greater was 
possible, and would thereby be unjust to all and grossly unjust 
to his gifted child. 

In what would generally be considered a well-ordered house- 
hold, when we think of it provisionally as an isolated social 
unit like a 'Swiss Family Robinson', we thus find a co-ordinate 
demand for the greatest common good and fair play for each* 

B, Equity in the Administration of Punitive Justice- 
Let us consider the same problem as it emerges in another 
limited sphere of duty. It is plain to me that in any civilized 
community the ultimate purpose of punitive justice is the 
general good, including so far as possible the good of the 
criminal himself. A person who has broken the law and 
thereby inflicted injury on others, has not by his evil action 
forfeited all right to be regarded as an end-in-himself * Justice 
to him as a person demands that the punishment inflicted be 
no more than what is thought necessary to restrain him from 
committing similar evil deeds in the future. Fair play to the 
prisoner is obviously one of the motives in the mind of a 
magistrate in determining what degree of punishment he 
ought to impose. 

That, however, is not the only motive that impels a com- 
munity through its judiciaries to impose penalties on wrong- 
doers. If that were the only reason, all punishment might 
more often be remitted when a prisoner shows signs of peni- 
tence, and gives adequate guarantees for good behaviour in 
the future. Human nature, however, being what it is, people 
generally need to be reminded often that law-breaking cannot 
be condoned; and it is not unnatural that, when a serious mis- 
demeanour has been committed, judges and magistrates should 
feel that punishment should be imposed as a warning to 
others. 'You are being hanged/ said a judge of earlier days to 
a horse-thief, 'not because you stole a horse, but in order that 
horses may not be stolen.' In a court of law it is generally 
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thought desirable that a judge in Inflicting penalties should 
have in mind, not merely the right of the prisoner to fair 
justice but also the right of the community to the protection 
of its interests. Here again, therefore, there is a demand for 
compliance with a dual obligation arising apparently from 
two categorical imperatives, 

I may say in passing that a purely retributive theory of 
punishment seems to me on moral grounds to be untenable. 
The arguments used in favour of this theory, in so far as they 
have any plausibility, arise from a sense of the importance of 
what is called 'the vindication of the law'. But the vindication 
of the law, in this sense, is worth establishing, just because it 
inspires more respect for the law, and is thus a means to the 
wellbeing of the community. Retribution is justifiable only in 
so far as it is likely to achieve more than mere retribution. 

C Justice in our Social Services 

Let us look at this problem again as it arises in a third limited 
sphere of duty* There are people in every community for 
whom we think some provision should be made, even though 
they in return can make little or no contribution to the general 
good. There are, for example, the feckless, the feeble-minded, 
the orphan and the aged. At a first glance it would seem that 
the principle of utility would be best served by allowing these 
needy folk to fend for themselves, even though that might 
mean for some of them starvation and death* The Nazi leaders, 
indeed, thought that the interests of Germany, and ultimately 
of the whole world, could best be furthered by liquidating 
multitudes of people who had committed no crime, but who 
were Jews, or who had to depend on others for their support. 

Here again most civilized people feel that heartless con- 
tempt for human personality is wrong. Everyone has some just 
rights which ought to be recognized and defended, even 
though that may entail some material sacrifice on the part of 
others, 

It is recognized, of course, that it may often be difficult in 
devising social services to draw the line between justice and 
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extravagance. To this problem I shall return; but in the mean- 
time I wish merely to indicate that the recognition of a duty 
to establish such services by a limited expenditure of public 
funds shows that we are conscious of the obligation to give 
fair play to each, while seeking also the good of all. I may add, 
however, that the spirit of good-will expressed and evoked in 
the community by such services does not, as is sometimes sug- 
gested, 1 pertain merely to those in authority who advocate 
and establish such public charity* Such kindness 'is twice 
blessed; It blesseth him that gives and him that takes', 

D. Justice in Industry 

There is still another sphere of duty where we can see an 
incessant effort being made to satisfy the demand for both 
justice to each and the best for all. The problem of a just wage 
is one that has probably always troubled the minds of men, 
and which still worries economists. The equal right of every 
man to fair play suggests to some theorists the desirability of 
making all rewards for labour equal All that need be said 
about such an equalitarian policy is that, while it might work 
satisfactorily in a world where everyone was animated solely 
by a desire for the public good, it would not work well in the 
world as we know it. T will give unto this last even as unto 
thee/ is an economic policy not always most suitable for the 
here and now* As an American writer puts it, The equality 
expressed in justice is basic fairness in situations of variable 
abilities, claims and services* There is a right demand for a fair 
recognition of distinguished achievement, and there is also the 
concern not to dismiss the decent regard which we owe to any 
man whatever* * * . A least share of social benefits may be 
accorded to utter incapacity, as in the case of the so-caEed 
"vagabond wage"/ 2 

It is no part of my purpose to indicate in detail how such a 
fair standard of wages is to be determined in any particular 
situation* All I wish to make clear is that in the economic 

1 See Raphael Moral Judgment, p. 143, 

'Article by Tsanoff* Ethics (Journal), Oct. 1956. 
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sphere, as in other segments of social activity, there is an 
insistent demand that in seeking to do justice to the individual 

worker we have to bear in mind also the equal duty of aiming 
at the greatest common good. To use a familiar metaphor, it is 

always assumed in wage disputes that the obligation to divide 
*the national cake' fairly does not abrogate the duty of making 
the cake to be divided as large as possible* 



2. ARE THERE TWO SUPREME CATEGORICAL 

IMPERATIVES? 

In my brief survey of several departments of social activity, 
where everyone is accustomed to hope and expect that justice 
will be done, I have obviously and advisedly side-stepped many 
problems that cannot always be ignored in any satisfactory 
account of either justice or benevolence. To the more impor- 
tant of these I now turn* 

From what has already been said I think it is clear that 
most people feel that, while they are justified within limits in 
pursuing their own interests, and the interests of other indivi- 
duals specially dependent upon them, they are under an equal 
obligation to bear in mind the just claims of the whole com- 
munity. Are there then two supreme moral principles, one 
requiring us to treat the individual, whoever he may be, as an 
end-in-himself, and the other demanding of us that we treat 
the whole community as equally an end-in-itself ? It does not 
at first sight seem reasonable to suppose that we are under an 
equal obligation to serve at all times two such diverse, supreme 
ends. 

For Kant apparently the problem did not arise, since he 
maintained that the moral authority of his categorical impera- 
tive and his affirmation of the worth of the individual were 
merely two different statements of the same truth* The two 
principles which we have taken to be supreme in moral 
behaviour cannot, however, be so summarily identified, and 
yet each of them seems to be indispensable to an understand- 
ing of our everyday morality. 
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Since I have in earlier chapters 1 examined the claims of both 
these principles, and have set out the reasons which seem to 
me adequate to justify us in accepting them as valid, I need 
not do more at this point than reaffirm my belief that both of 
them are essential to any reasoned account of how we come 
to know our duty. This only I need add here. Since the prin- 
ciple of Benevolence and the principle of Moral Justice, if 
accepted at all, are recognized as ultimate, they are incapable 
of being 'proved*, in the sense of being deducible from some 
more ultimate truth. The best we can do in the way of indica- 
ting the axiomatic character of such principles is to show, as I 
have earlier tried to do, that their validity is taken for granted 
in all our judgments about acts of conduct which we think to 
be right and good. 

3. WHAT IS MORAL JUSTICE, OR 'FAIR PLAY'? 

It is when we raise this question that we come to the crux of 
our problem. In attempting to answer it, it is desirable to keep 
in mind the distinction between legal rights and moral rights. 
Legal rights are those guaranteed to individuals, or to organi- 
zations, by the constitutional or enacted statutes of the realm. 
They define the measure of justice that will be maintained by 
the state for its citizens, and maintained by the use of force, if 
necessary. So far as legal rights are concerned therefore a man 
gets fair play when he is protected in the possession and enjoy- 
ment of the goods and privileges to which he is entitled by the 
civil law* 

What then are moral rights? When we try to define them 
we find ourselves in an entirely different realm of discourse. 
These rights are not derived ultimately from the enacted 
statutes of the realm, nor from any unwritten state constitu- 
tion. The moral rights of our neighbours extend far beyond 
what the state requires us to observe. They include many 
interests and privileges which the police could not attempt to 
enforce and maintain, without doing more harm than good. 
In any Christian community a child, for example, has a legal 

1 See chapters 4 and 6. 
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right to be clothed and fed by Its parents. But all thoughtful 
people would agree that It has a moral right to many other 
benefits* It ought In all fairness to get love, affection, and, so 
far as possible, a sound moral education from its parents, far 
beyond what the law either demands or could enforce. 

It Is these moral rights that chiefly demand our considera- 
tion in any attempt to understand how the rights of Indivi- 
duals are related to the common good. The apparent possibility 
of occasional irreconcilable conflicts between the morally just 
claims of individuals and the obligation to seek the greatest 
common good, has been a consequence of an inadequate con- 
ception of what is meant by these 'just claims' of individuals. 
Our common moral practice would seem to commit us to a con- 
ception of just rights based on the following considerations : 

(1) We rightly think of them as arising from each person's 
needs and capacities, considered, however, not merely in and 
by themselves but in the light of their significance for the 
realization of the social ideal that haunts the mind of all of us. 
In many respects this social ideal will, of course, differ from 
person to person and from country to country and from age to 
age. But these differences do not affect the essential charac- 
teristics of what are regarded at any particular time as the just 
rights of Individuals. These rights are thus rooted partly in 
our belief in the worth of the individual as a rational being, 
and partly in the character of the comprehensive social Ideal 
which we think has a claim upon us* 

(2) If, for example, an individual has great gifts which, if 
developed and given free play, would raise the standard of life 
in the whole community, everyone would agree that he should 
be enabled and encouraged to exercise these gifts. The special 
training and rewards necessary to this end would be con- 
sidered as just rights, in a more than merely legal sense. 

(3) It would also be generally agreed, however, that there is a 
reasonable limit to the amount that ought to be expended 
from the resources of the community on the equipment and 
encouragement of its highly gifted members, however out- 
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standing they might be. How is this limit to be determined? 
That question brings us to the root of the problem. 

(4) The principle which, I think, is and ought to be accepted 
as reasonable, in estimating the just rights o persons having 
special claims to exceptional privileges and possessions is what 
Bentham called 'the principle of fecundity \ Fair play for such 
people will consist in providing them with such exceptional 
opportunities and inducements as will enable them to make a 
proportionally exceptional contribution, in terms of intrinsic 
values, to the good of all, themselves included. Nietzsche's 
doctrine that a community would be justified morally in con- 
centrating all its resources on the development of a few super- 
men, even though that might mean consigning all the others 
'to the devil and statistics', would, on this principle, seem to 
be quite irrational. In making sacrifices to maximize com- 
munal well-being there is a law of diminishing returns, just as 
there is in efforts to increase economic wealth. It is impossible 
to believe that the greatest common good, in terms of the basic 
values of happiness, knowledge and good-will could ever be 
realized by ignoring the claims of the multitude of people to 
a good life. 

(5) My conclusion from these considerations is that there is a 
correlation between our notion of the greatest practicable 
common good and our conception of the rights that ought in 
fairness to be conceded to individuals within the community. 
They interlock. The real demands of either of them can only 
be properly understood when considered in the light of the 
demands of the other. The 'referent' of either of these notions 
overlaps that of the other. The real meaning of words, even 
when in common use, is not always immediately apparent. 
The 'greatest common good' is not an abstract totality of 
values detached from persons. It is rather the best that can be 
done in the present situation for each and all. Similarly 
'genuine f air play' cannot be properly understood if we limit 
our attention to the capacities of the individual concerned. 
We must look at them in the light of the debt morally owed 
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by him to the community as a whole. If, e.g., the greatest com- 
mon good, in terms of basic intrinsic values, could be realized 
only by a mathematically equal distribution of all the available 
goods and privileges, then no one would have a just right to 
more than his equal share. If, however, this social ideal could 
only be achieved by an unequal distribution, based on the 
principle of fecundity, then those to whom little had been 
assigned would, on this principle, have no just claim to a 
larger share. 

(6) Paradoxical as it may seem, this principle of estimating 
the just rights of each by the principle of fecundity would 
justify extending the benefits of some of the social services to 
handicapped and infirm fellow-mortals, even though they may 
be unable to make any corresponding return in kind for the 
benefits they have received. The good-will expressed and 
evoked by such philanthropy, the diminution of misery 
thereby effected, and the general satisfaction brought to all 
who think about such things, would, in reality, make a sub- 
stantial contribution to the common good that would compen- 
sate for the apparently unrequited cost of these services. Even 
private charity might sometimes be moved by a sense of justice 
to make a small contribution to some Vagabond's wage*. 

(7) By an analogous line of reasoning it might be shown that 
persons whose criminal propensities have tended to injure the 
community and diminish the common good, get their just 
rights by having corrective disvalues imposed on them, in 
addition, of course, to such more positive and more acceptable 
rights as are not inconsistent with the general well-being of all* 

I need hardly add that the solution I have suggested of the 
problem created by the alleged possibility of irreducible con- 
flicts between the demands of two supreme moral principles is 
a solution in theory only. Such a solution, however inadequate 
for practical purposes, is nevertheless indispensable, if we are 
to accept with any degree of confidence the reasonableness of 
our everyday moral judgments. If the fundamental principles 
of our morality can impose irreconcilably conflicting demands 
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upon us, our faith in the importance of that morality would, 
I fear, be greatly diminished, 

4. PROBLEMATIC SITUATIONS 

I need only recall one illustration of a state of affairs where it 
has heen thought one may choose to be either just or benevo- 
lent, but where one cannot conceivably comply with the 
imperious demands of both of these principles at the same 
time, 

'What are we to do/ asks Rashdall, 'when we can only 
satisfy equal claims to good by diminishing the total amount 
of good to be enjoyed?' 1 Rashdall, in his able and extended 
discussion of this problem did not, in my opinion, reach a 
satisfactory answer to his question, (a) He rejected the idea 
that the two principles can be brought together 'by treating 
Justice-in-distribution as itself a good*, (b) But then he 
continues, *If we regard Morality as a good in itself we may 
treat justice4n-distribution as part of the good enjoyed by the 
individual or society, and so there will be no real loss of good 
by the society which sacrifices some lower good for the sake 
of juster distribution'. 2 This solution seems to take for granted 
the possibility of treating 'justices-distribution' as a good in 
itself, a possibility which he had disallowed, and rightly, in 
the preceding section. 

On the basis of the doctrine I have advanced, the only right 
reason why any claims should be satisfied is, not that they are 
'equal*, in a mathematical sense, but that they are ( }ust\ They 
ought to be within the claimants' legitimate moral rights* The 
demands ought to be for such good things as, while benefiting 
the claimants, will also enable them to make their best contri- 
bution to the common good. The satisfying of a claim that is 
just (and 'equal' in that sense) cannot, therefore, in the nature 
of the case, dimmish the total amount of good to be enjoyed. 
RashdalTs problem, therefore, could not arise. 

1 The Theory of Good and Evil, Vol. I, p, 264, 

2 The Theory of Good and Evil, Vol. I, p. xix (Analytical Table of Con- 
tents). 
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I ought perhaps to give my reasons for agreeing with Rash- 
dan when he says that It is difficult to regard 'Justict-in- 
distribution' as itself an intrinsic good, on a par with other 
value-qualities which lend worth to particular situations, 
(i) Though individuals may benefit from a fair distribution, 
this communal fairness is not, like other value-qualities, a 
feature in the experience of anyone. Like some other constitu- 
tive elements of worth-while human situations, such as, for 
example, an objective environment, equity4n-distribution is 
not in itself an intrinsic ethical value. It is a characteristic 
of the entire situation, but not of the people in it. It is com- 
parable in this respect to the correlative term 'the greatest 
common good', and indicates more expressly that, in the 
worth-wMe situation, the inherent worth, or dignity, of each 
individual has been recognized. (2) We can easily imagine 
situations in which there is a fair distribution of the condi- 
tions of healthy development, but in which there is no intrin- 
sic value at all A farmer, for example, in putting down a new 
plantation of trees might give each plant fair and equal oppor- 
tunity for healthy growth. This 'fair' treatment, however, in 
this case can have only instrumental value* On these grounds 
the suggestion that discordance between the claims of justice 
and benevolence may theoretically be brought into harmony 
by treating justice-in-distribution as itself a value, does not 
seem to me satisfactory, 

J. A POSSIBLE OBJECTION 

The theory I am advocating may perhaps be clarified further, 
if I bring into the open a suspicion of error that may have 
been troubling the minds of some readers who have followed 
my line of thought up to this point. The history of moral 
philosophy is made up in no small part of plausible theories 
based, however, on a vicious circle. I admit that there may 
have been the appearance of this fallacy in the later stages of 
my argument. I have defined the 'just rights* of each indivi- 
dual as those goods and privileges which will enable him to 
make his best contribution to the greatest practicable common 
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good then and there; and then I seem to have taken it for 
granted that this greatest common good, as a totality, was 
inclusive of the particular rights, the justice of which I was 
endeavouring to define. The first half of this complaint is 
correct. The second clause, however, is based on a misappre- 
hension. 

A parallel situation from the field of scientific inquiry will 
elucidate the matter* We vindicate the truth of a particular 
statement, when it is challenged, by showing that it 'coheres' 
with the vast body of other truths which we have already 
accepted, and which mutually support each other in a unified 
system, 1 (This may not be the sole criterion of truth, but it is 
one of them, and is universally accepted as such). Now in this 
process of verification we seem to be vindicating one particular 
truth by an appeal to a systematized mass of other truths, no 
more assured individually than the statement that has been 
challenged, and hy pathetically inclusive of the truth expressed 
by this very statement itself. But there is no vicious circle in 
the procedure. The reliability of the great body of accepted 
and systematized truth rests on its own widespread founda- 
tions of observation and experiment, and exists prior to and 
independent of the truth or falsehood of the particular state- 
ment now questioned. A challenged factual statement (for 
example, 'that the earth is a sphere') will have been, we think, 
satisfactorily verified, when, and only when, it can be shown 
to be in harmony, not indeed with every detail of commonly 
accepted ideas, but with the great mass of our factual informa- 
tion, most of which cannot conceivably be questioned without 
landing ourselves in a self-stultifying universal scepticism. 

Similarly in the moral sphere when a person maintains that 
a privilege possessed by him (for example freedom of speech) 
is a 'just right*, he may reasonably seek to vindicate his claim 
by considering it in the light of a conceived and generally 
accepted social ideal, within which all in the community enjoy 
a great mass of analogous rights, inextricably interwoven, 

1 "Thought shows everywhere the pull of an ideal system*. Professoi 
Brand Blanshard, op. cit., p, 125. 
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mutually justifying one another, and all of them together 
constituting the common good inherent in that accepted social 
ideal. He will vindicate his claim as fair and reasonable, in so 
far as he can show that the conceding of this claim is in har- 
mony with this ideal, and will, indeed, tend to enhance it. A 
particular hypothetical right is thus confirmed as just and 
reasonable by noting its harmony with a mass of other rights 
already approved of. There is, however, no vicious circle in 
this procedure, in spite of its suspicious appearance. The 
ethical and moral worth of the comprehensive social ideal that 
figures in the argument exists prior to and independent of the 
justice or injustice of the particular right that has been chal- 
lenged. The accepted ideal of the common good is neither 
vindicated nor defined in terms of this particular problematic 
right* On the contrary, the justice of this new claim is estab- 
lished by resting it on the overwhelming worth of a recog- 
nized greatest common good. 

I conclude with two postscripts. First, any moralist who 
attaches any importance to the outcome of acts, in seeking to 
know what sort of conduct is right, and what wrong, will 
always be confronted in practice with the difficult task of 
'weighing' the worth of one set of conceivable results with 
another set equally possible of achievement. But neither the 
frequency nor the obstinacy of this practical problem lessens 
the importance of getting an insight into the basic factors 
involved in moral behaviour. Our Christian morality will tend 
to disintegrate if we are compelled to believe that the supreme 
principles of good behaviour justice and benevolence are 
self -contradictory. 

Second, I hope I have made it evident that claims made by 
anyone in the name of justice, or fair play, or Christian love, 
will be fairly met by conceding to Mm all the privileges and 
possessions that will further his own well-being, provided 
always that they are compatible with what we conceive to be 
the greatest practicable common good, in terms of intrinsic 
values* 



CHAPTER 8 

CO-ORDINATING ETHICAL IDEAS 
i. PERSONAL DUTIES 



In attempting to justify our Christian beliefs about morality 
I have been compelled to consider some general moral prin- 
ciples, the truth of which we take for granted in our everyday 
discourse about right and wrong behaviour* 

(a) I pointed out that we arrive at our knowledge of good 
and evil in human affairs by a direct awareness of moral 
obligation (whether prima facie or positive), inductably 
evoked in us by our perception of certain specific qualities of 
human experience, particularly when we are confronted with 
a situation in which there is great happiness or lamentable 
misery. 

(b) By observation, and by mental experimentation, we also 
come to know that merely material situations, entirely devoid 
of these value-qualities, awaken in us no such sense of moral 
obligation. We thus learn that merely material objects are in 
themselves ethically neutral. 

(c) I also claimed that our everyday moral judgments about 
acts of conduct imply an innate knowledge of a supreme 
moral imperative, namely that one ought always to prefer the 
greater to the lesser good, when either can be chosen but not 
both. Without such a criterion we could not distinguish good 
behaviour from bad* 

(d) Finally I put forward the doctrine that a self capable of 
forming ethical judgments, and of freely accepting their 
demands, cannot be reasonably thought to be merely a part 
of nature, in the sense in which nature is an object of know- 
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ledge. Personality, I claimed, possesses a unique dignity or 
worth of its own. 

Some readers may have thought that I have lingered over- 
long in elucidating these general principles. But in our day, 
in my opinion, it is just these fundamental truths that stand 
most in need of clarification. Many people are worried, not by 
the difficulty of discovering their daily course of duty, but by 
the far harder task of keeping alive their faith in the worth of 
anything in the whole business of life. In moments of tempta- 
tion they hesitate to stand their ground, because they are not 
sure if there is any ground worth defending. An able exponent 
of this subject has recently written, 'The dejection of spirit 
that darkens and corrodes the inner life of so many men today 
has its source, surely, not in the mere inability to discern 
where their duty lies, but in an inability to be sure that there 
really is any duty to discern'. 1 

It is time, however, to bring under review some other im- 
portant ethical ideas with which Christian people are early 
made familiar, and link them together in a coherent system. 
In unity there is strength, not only in the political world, but 
also in the realm of ideas. Systematized truths make an almost 
irresistible appeal to all thoughtful people. In the next three 
chapters I shall, therefore, seek to elucidate and to vindicate 
our more important moral notions. In particular I shall 
examine our ideas of (i) personal duties, (2) Christian virtues 
and (3) moral rights. My main purpose will be to show that 
these ideas hang together in a coherent system of thought, 
and can be verified fay showing that they are logically related 
to the fundamental, incorrigible moral truths we have been 
considering. 

It is clear, in the light of the supreme moral imperative, 
that a man's personal duty is always to seek to do as much 
good as he can to each individual likely to be affected by his 
action, in so far as this is compatible with a like fair-play to 
all others. The idea of a personal duty, however, includes more 
than the conception of an objective end at which it aims. A 

1 C. A. Campbell on Selfhood and Godhood, p. 206. 
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man's duty includes an element that is subjective in its locus, 
as compared with that of the end sought. It includes the inner 
fiat of will whereby he chooses, and sets himself to accomplish, 
his end* 

Indeed the idea of a particular duty includes at least 
three essential elements. There is the agent's envisaged end; 
there is also a desire on his part to bring that end into being 
for the sake of some specific feature or features of it, which he 
knows to be intrinsically good (this desire is his motive); and 
finally there is his effort of will, as distinct from the objective 
results which he intends to bring about. 

Most errors in ethical theory can be traced to ignoring, or 
repudiating, one or more of these indispensable elements in 
the notion of duty* (a) Kant's ethical teaching, in spite of its 
great and abiding merits, is sadly defective, just because he 
tried to dispense with the idea of a real intrinsic good in the 
end sought. In his view the only thing that was good without 
qualification was a good will, and he tried to interpret this 
good will as a will that complies with the behests of an abso- 
lute moral law. Students of Kant today, however, agree that 
we cannot account for particular personal duties, unless we 
admit the reality, not only of a supreme moral law, but also 
the worth of the specific ends implied in the demands of that 
law. (b) The error of absolute ethical relativists, again, results 
from their denial of the objectivity of the knowledge we have 
of the worth of the ends we think it right to aim at. In their 
opinion all so-called intrinsic values are nothing more than 
'ethically neutral' objects, or situations, or kinds of experience, 
which particular groups of people desire, and have arbitrarily 
decided to regard as Intrinsically good* Moral affirmations 
according to this theory are merely statements intended to 
express these desires, or to commend these self-chosen values 
to other people. The frankest modern expression of the doc- 
trine is in C* L Stevenson's book Ethics and Language, where 
we are told that This is good' means merely 1 approve of this* 
Do so as well', 1 1 need hardly add that this theory, by deriving 

1 p. 26. 
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an 'ought' solely from an f is', does not explain morality as 
It is ordinarily understood; it explains it away, (c) Again, 
thoroughgoing behaviourism, by denying the freedom of the 
will, i.e. by denying that a person ever does anything *of his 
own free will', cannot escape the conclusion that all moral 
principles are mere make-believe. This denial of the possibility 
of voluntary action thus results in an absolute moral scep- 
ticism. 

Now in a behaviourist's universe, where changes in the line 
of one's thought are supposed to be absolutely determined by 
prior events, no distinction between truth and error would be 
possible. In such a world there could be no vain imaginings, 
no hallucinations, no phobias, no mental obsessions, since all 
mental events, like all else, would be equally real items in the 
one fatalistically determined web of reality. Professor J. B. S. 
Haldane has succinctly expressed this truth. If my mental 
processes/ he wrote, "are determined wholly by the motions 
of atoms in my brain, I have no reason to believe that my 
beliefs are true and hence no reason for supposing that my 
brain is composed of atoms/ 1 An act is rational, however, and 
comprehensible, not because it is causally determined by some- 
thing outside the will of the agent, but because it is the free, 
responsible act of a self, acting in accordance with its own 
rational criterion of good and evil. *Why/ writes a well-known 
philosopher, 'is it not enough to say that the undetermined 
effortful activity was my activity? Why should I be driven, 
by the threat that otherwise my activity "just happened'', to 
saying that it is also "determined" by me?' 2 In other words, 
my determining of my activity is not an occurrence distinct 
from the activity itself. 

In the light of the ultimate principles we have been con- 
sidering t the following facts about our personal duties seem to 
me to be almost self-evident. 

A. Since there is inherent in the notion of duty two kinds of 
value, (a) a worth in the ends aimed at, and also (b) a moral 

1 Quoted by C. S. Lewis : Miracles,, p. 28. 

2 W. R R. Hardie, Philosophy, Jan. 1957. 
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worth in th& act of will itself, in virtue of the character of the 
agent's motive, it would seem that we can vindicate the 'right- 
ness' of a line of action, accepted by us as a duty, in either of 
two ways. Rrst, we may claim that it was right because it has 
led to good results. On the other hand, we may claim that our 
choice was morally 'right', because in making it we were 
animated by a morally good motive. We aimed at what we 
thought was the best end attainable by us at the time. 

There is thus an ambiguity in this notion of justifying the 
rightness of an act It should be noted, however, that it is not 
the same thing that is vindicated as 'right* by each of these 
procedures* By the first method we show the intrinsic ethical 
value of the outcome of the act. By the second method what is 
vindicated is the morality of the act itself, as such. "We can 
only fully vindicate the line of action as 'right' by satisfying 
both of these tests of rightness* An act is in every sense 
right, when it is done from a good motive and when its out- 
come is the best that could be realized by the agent at the 
time* 

B, As I have already indicated, there is one absolute rule 
governing our duty to others. That supreme rule is the law of 
Christian love* "We can express it in various ways. 1 Our Lord 
put it in a form of words which has been called The Golden 
Rule', Therefore all things whatsoever ye would that men 
should do to you, do ye even so to them'. 2 This same universal 
moral obligation is also contained in his description of the 
second part of 'the greatest commandment* Thou shalt love 
thy neighbour as thyself* 3 

C Nevertheless, there are many other more familiar moral 
precepts which ought not to be violated, save for very strong 
moral reasons. Think, for example, of the duty imposed by 
the Ninth Commandment, which forbids false witness-bearing. 
There is a lot of wise experience behind the old proverb, 

1 See above, p. 46, where it is formally defined. 

2 Matthew, 7, 12. The phrase 'all things' clearly means here 4 all good 
things*. 

s Mark, 12, 31. 
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'Speak the truth and shame the devil'. There are few practices 
that can more speedily discredit a person's character and 
undermine his influence than the making use of falsehood for 
his own convenience. Similarly, a man who is in the habit of 
making hasty promises, and then ignoring them just when it 
suits him, will soon lose caste amongst right-thinking people. 
Indeed, the entire code of moral precepts, to which young 
people are commonly required to give unquestioning 
obedience, is rightly imposed on them, just because of the vast 
amount of practical wisdom bound up in these familiar rules. 
They make up what is often called 'the morality of common- 
sense'. 

Now if, as I have implied above, there are rare, abnormal 
occasions when a conscientious man may feel morally obliged 
to by-pass a familiar rule of morality, and fall back for 
guidance on the supreme moral law, that does not mean that 
he is free to play fast and loose with the precepts of common- 
sense morality just as he pleases. Almost invariably, in the 
ordinary, recurring predicaments of our lives, these long- 
standing and well-tried rules will give us good guidance. In 
addition, to disregard them lightly may easily mislead others, 
both in regard to our own standards of honour and to their 
own duty. 

The duty of strict compliance with the rule seems to me to 
be peculiarly necessary and right, when we think of the 
Seventh Commandment Thou shalt not commit adultery', 
Until very recently Christian people were perhaps too reticent 
about mentioning sex, even in the family circle. Any reference 
to it was thought to be highly impolite. Today, however, the 
opinion amongst thoughtful people generally is that young 
folk ought to be given at an early age some elementary bio- 
logical information on the subject. The fable about the stork, 
who brought the baby, has done service for the truth too 
long. This information is best given by the parents to the 
child at an early age, in reply to his natural questions about 
his arrival in the home. Information about how, and when, 
this much needed truth may best be given can easily be 
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obtained/ If this biological information is given in school, it 
should, of course, be given to boys and girls in separate classes; 
and I may add that the lesson is likely to be worse than useless, 
unless it is given in a spirit of deep moral earnestness, and in 
association with relevant religious truth. In the present age 
ignorance of the facts is no protection. 

However the truth about sex be given, the old rule is still 
altogether wise and, on many grounds, is worthy of exact 
obedience. The life of the prostitutes, who are the victims of 
uncontrolled desire, is likely to be 'poor, nasty, brutish and 
short*. The outlook of the unmarried mother, again, is almost 
invariably very bleak, and her fatherless child is likely to be 
damned by an undeserved inferiority complex. Even if con- 
ception be avoided, a girl who is suspected by her friends of 
-loose morals' will be likely to find that her 'stock' in the 
marriage market has fallen to near zero* Undoubtedly the 
wc^^^vaysj>ay^ r ^st^hjayily, but^e^imnjvho offends; 
againsf ^j^cathedrTenereal 

diseases are very contagious ancT3BEcult to cure^and the pains 
and embarrassment of a guilty secret linger long. I 
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There is, of course, no merit in obedience to rules merely 
for the sake of conformity. The obligation to obey stems from 
the worth of the results that are likely to follow from com- 
pliance with the rule, including the influence of one's 
example. One occasionally finds that a convention honoured 
by other people is foolish, or may even be mischievous, and 
would be more honoured in the breach than in the observance* 
I once knew a superstitious Irishman who made it a rule to 
shake his walking-stick at every rook that flew over his head. 
His habit did no one any harm, and possibly even the rooks 
learned to smile at his folly. Sometimes a rule of conduct, how- 
ever, may be very pernicious. In some areas in Africa it was, 

1 Literature on the subject can be had from 'The Alliance of Honour*, 
112 City Road London, E.Ci. 
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until very recently, the habit of parents to put twin children 
to death at birth. Clearly then, the conventional rule, as such, 
is not our ultimate authority in morals. 

The most important question we can ask about rules of 
conduct is, How is obedience to them justified? Once we face 
this question, we can see that obedience to them is justified 
only when general compliance with them tends to bring about 
the best practicable results. In aiming at such results, whether 
we are influenced by a popular rule of conduct, or not, we are 
conforming to the supreme principle of all morality. 

D. So-called 'moral problems' are those which arise in situa- 
tions calling for action, where several alternatives are open, all 
of them practicable and desirable, but where it is impossible to 
foresee with any certainty which of them, if accepted, would 
turn out best. The frequency of such practical problems has 
tempted some writers to jump to the desperate conclusion that 
our moral decisions are never based on more than our own 
arbitrary opinions about right and wrong/ There are several 
considerations, however, that point to a different conclusion, 
(i) In the life of the average man such obstinate problems are 
the exception rather than the rule. Most of us can very often 
forecast the future with sufficient assurance to know what we 
ought to do next, (ii) Even when we are completely in the 
dark as to which alternative Is best, we may often know with 
great certainty, that to accept any of them would be better 
than to take no action at aE. (iii) We can be also assured that 
anyone placed in such a difficult situation, will, if he acts up 
to his light, earn the approbation of all fair-minded people 
who knew the circumstances, as he did. His decision will be 
'counted unto him for righteousness'. 

E. Another problem concerning our personal duties may be 
mentioned. Christian people believe that the most binding of 
all such obligations is 'to love our neighbour as ourselves'. It 
has sometimes been suggested that this command is unreason- 
able, since love is not subject to the control of the will, and 

1 See quotation from Sartre on p. 34. 
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ought not, therefore, to be imposed as a duty. This suggestion, 
however, is based on an ambiguity in the word love'. The 
attitude towards one's neighbour required by this supreme 
commandment is certainly not identical with the rapturous 
feelings of a young couple contemplating matrimony. 1 The 
love that we owe to everyman is the attitude that springs from 
a belief in his worth as a person, combined with a readiness to 
do all that one can to further his highest interests. It is, in fact, 
in its essence, identical with good-will; and this is an attitude 
which it is always possible to adopt towards another. I should 
add, however, that since, in Christian belief, this supreme law 
of duty is not only self-imposed, but is also a directive given 
to us by our Creator who endowed us with our moral facul- 
ties, an attitude of good-will tends to engender, in the minds 
of Christian people, feelings of friendship, and desires for 
mutual understanding, that go far beyond mere deeds of 
helpful service. 

E A further fact about duty is worth recalling. A personal 
duty is always inspired, directly or indirectly, by a desire for 
certain objective results beyond the act itself. This fact is 
worth re-stating because of the plausibility of the doctrine 
that 'duty ought to be done solely for duty's sake*. In making 
decisions people are always influenced by motives. When 
a person sets himself to a task which he feels morally 
obliged to undertake, he invariably has in his mind's eye some 
result, ulterior to the initial fiat of will required for the fulfil- 
ment of his purpose. His fiat of will is exercised not purely 
for its own sake, as the phrase 'duty for duty's sake' seems to 
suggest. 

Of course, a man in seeking to do what he thinks right may 
be activated by moral motives not inconsistent with his 
objective purpose. He may choose his line of action partly 
because he feels that he will thereby conform to a moral or 
religious rule of conduct. Or he may be influenced by the fact 
that this manner of acting will be in keeping with his own 

1 See The Four Loves by C S. Lewis, Chapter 4. 
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past practice and his deepest moral principles. To that extent 
there is truth in the view that duty may be done partly for 
duty's sake* But the mere compliance with rules, personal or 
conventional, or even of absolute authority, is never the sole 
aim in doing one's duty. Pure legaHsm is a spurious doctrine. 
Acts have moral worth only in so far as they are inspired 
primarily by a desire for good ends beyond themselves. 
G. One further fact must be considered. In the notion of duty 
as thus described, we take for granted our ability to 'weigh' 
one value against another; and we assume that we can do this 
with sufficient accuracy to enable us to choose the greater, We 
do not understand precisely how this mental measuring of the 
relative worth of values is done; and some writers, on that 
account, reject entirely the notion of basic, intrinsic, ethical 
values, as I have described it* 1 I think, however, that this 
reaction is excessive. In any theory of morals which purports 
to give any account of how we come by a knowledge of par- 
ticular duties, the very same difficulty in one form or another 
arises. Even the extreme deontological theory, which asserts 
that we know each particular duty, as such, by direct percep- 
tion at the moment when it arises, 2 fails to explain how, in 
one and the same difficult situation, a man of foresight and 
experience very often knows better what ought to be done, 
than a person who is faced with the problem for the first time. 
Undoubtedly each of them does his duty, in one sense of the 
term, if he does what he thinks to be best. But we would like 
to know what grounds we have for thinking, as we often do, 
that the decision of the man of experience was a better deci- 
sion than that of the novice. The expert seaman does his duty 
in making the best use of his skill, and in getting his ship past 
the harbour-bar. The landsman, compelled by an emergency 
to take the wheel, also does his duty in doing what he thinks 
best, even though, in spite of his best efforts, he runs 
the vessel on the rocks. Both did their duty. Why do we 
think that the dutiful conduct of the first was better than 

1 M'Beath, Experiments in Living, Chapter 14. 

* Brunner: The Divine Imperative, pp. 182 and 196. 
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the equally dutiful behaviour of the other? Plainly our 
preference is based on a comparison of the results; and this 
involves some sort of measurement of the worth of these 
results, both instrumental and intrinsic* 

All that can usefully be said about this capacity to measure 
the comparative worth of the outcome of our acts may be 
stated in a few brief paragraphs* 

(a) While we can often see that one line of action, so far as 
we can anticipate results, is preferable to another, we cannot 
discern, with mathematical accuracy, by how much it is 
better. This is the opinion of modern writers who endorse a 
utilitarian point of view. 'The question is one of greater and 
less, not a greater and less in precise mathematical units. Com- 
mensurable values need not be mathematically commensur- 
able/ 1 

'We have to balance the good and evil in the consequences 
against each other, and there are no rules of logic or mathema- 
matics by which we can do this/ 3 

A man who has had a good night's rest, who is in good 
health, who has important work to do, and who has a family 
dependent on him, knows full well that, save in very excep- 
tional circumstances, it is better that he should bestir himself 
in the morning and get about his business, rather than browse 
idly over the newspapers from dawn to dusk* This ability to 
recognize quite often the preferability of one line of action to 
another does not differ in principle from the skill we have in 
estimating at sight some types of physical magnitude, where 
mathematical accuracy is impossible. We can see at a glance 
that one flock of sheep is larger than another, although we 
could not put a figure on the number of animals in either 
flock* 

(b) There are several clues that afford us some guidance in 
making practical decisions. We know with certainty, for 
example, that, other things being equal, we ought to seek to 

1 John Laird: The Idea of Value, p. 354. 
3 A. C Ewing : Ethics, p. 138, in Teach Yourself Books. 
G 
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realize, when possible, a basic intrinsic good, and endeavour 
to minimize a basic intrinsic evil, rather than do nothing at 
all about either* 1 We also know by experience that some kinds 
of philanthropy are better than others. It is, for example, 
better to help people to help themselves, rather than to spoon- 
feed them indefinitely. We also know that, other things being 
equal, the more people we can benefit by an act, the better, 
We are also aware that in conferring benefits we ought to 
have regard to some principle of justice, or fair play. Extended 
historical trial and error experiments have also shown that 
some types of social organization are better than others. Civic 
freedom fox all, for example, is preferable to slavery. Mono- 
gamy makes for greater happiness, and for deeper mutual 
respect between men and women, than does polygamy. 

Even in the conduct of international affairs, experience has 
taught all men of good will that there are some lines of action 
that ought to be preferred to others. A discerning statesman 
said almost two hundred years ago, To look for a continuation 
of harmony between a number of independent, unconnected 
sovereignties in the same neighbourhood, would be to dis- 
regard the uniform course of human events, and to set at 
defiance the accumulated experience of ages'. 2 In my view, 
the plea which he made on these grounds for the establish- 
ment of a Federal Government in the U.S.A., in 1787, might 
be made with equal reasonableness today for the limitation of 
the sovereignty of national governments, and the centralizing 
of military might in a world government, since all the world 
has now become a single neighbourhood. 

Though these and other clues enable us often to forecast 
with considerable certainty what we ought to do, the fact 
remains that we can never foresee the future with absolute 
assurance. 'We know not what a day may bring forth*. In 
this sense, Bishop Butler was surely right when he said, 
'Probability is the guide of life', 

To sum up this section of my work, I may say that I am 

1 See Moore: Ethics, p. 248. 

* The federalist, by Alexander Hamilton, No. VI. 
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satisfied that we can arrive at an incorrigible knowledge of the 
basic principles implied in our morality, and that we can often 
reach a trustworthy degree of assurance about our own per- 
sonal duties. On these grounds, though we may have to 
qualify our reliance on the dogmatic legalism imposed on us 
in our youth, we have no reason to think that we have no sure 
clues to indicate to us where our duty lies; still less have we 
any reason to allow ourselves to lapse into the pessimism 
which holds that life has no real meaning or purpose for us, 
On the contrary, an outline of an Objective Purpose for us has 
been disclosed to us by our moral faculties, just as surely as 
has the framework of factual truth been apprehended by our 
intellectual capacity. Being finite, we cannot grasp the truth 
in all its completeness* We have, however, in the assured 
intimations of our duty, glimpses of the Infinite Purposes of 
God, realizable by deeds of love, partly in ourselves, and 
partly in the good we seek to do for others. 

Sir Winston Churchill does not speak often, or rashly, 
about religious things. He did not, however, overstate the 
truth about the meaning of life, when, in a moving speech to 
the united Houses of Congress in Washington in December 
1941 during the darkest days of the last war, he said, 'He must 
indeed be a blind soul who cannot see that some great purpose 
and design is being worked out here below, of which we have 
the honour to be faithful servants'* Vital information has, 
indeed, been brought to us by way of special revelations made 
to the saints and prophets of old, but that truth is corroborated 
by the 'still small voice' of conscience 1 within us, which has, 
on that account, been aptly described as an echo of the voice 
of God. 

1 It is worth pointing out that, though conscience is often and properly 
spoken of as a faculty of reason, it is not to be thought of as a separate and 
detached piece of mental machinery. Each individual has only one reason- 
ing apparatus. 'Conscience* is just a special name we give to our reason, 
when we are thinking about ethical or moral things. Its unique authority 
is derived from the sense of obligation ineluctably awakened in us by our 
perception of things possessing intrinsic ethical value. The phrase 'feelings 
of conscience' is used to denote this sense of moral obligation, whether the 
obligation be merely prima fade, or positive. A curious fact about these 
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feelings of conscience is that occasionally they continue to be aroused by 
the mere thought of a duty, to which we in the past paid heed, but which 
we no longer recognize as binding on us. A person to whom in youth all 
theatre-going had been taboo, might well have twinges of such quasi-moral 
feelings in 'booking' for the first time to see Macbeth. Such twinges show, 
not merely the power of an association of ideas, but show also the more 
important ethical truth, that the positive dictates of conscience are not the 
result of mere feelings. 



CHAPTER 9 

CO-ORDINATING ETHICAL IDEAS 
2. CHRISTIAN VIRTUES 



A second important group of value-entities which plays a large 
part in our everyday moral judgments in a Christian com- 
munity Is that of particular virtues. We express our approval 
of a man's conduct by speaking of it as, for example, just, or 
heroic, or patient, or kind, and imply thereby that his act was 
'what it ought to have been', because in each case it was 
inspired by an abiding disposition, or virtue, 1 in his character. 
It would thus seem that our opinion about the moral quality 
of his act was based immediately and directly on our know- 
ledge of the worth of the particular virtue which prompted it. 
This creates a problem. Here we seem to come upon a new set 
of basic values which apparently have little or nothing in 
common with the basic ethical values or with the supreme 
moral law, from which, in our earlier chapters, we tried to 
show all our ethical judgments to be derived. A philosophy of 
Christian morals, however, ought to be able to show that our 
belief in the worth of these particular virtues really originates 
in our sense of the worth of these basic values and in our 
awareness of the authority of the supreme moral law. 

For the sake of clarity in my exposition of the truth about 
moral virtues I shall enumerate seriatim the more important 
features common to all of them, 
(i) These inner dispositions which we regard as moral virtues 

1 Sentiments, as defined by A. F. Shand, may be either good or bad. 
When this is recognized, they can be seen to be analogous to virtues or 
vices, as the case may be. Their moral worth depends on the ethical charac- 
ter of the ends sought by the conative tendencies (good or bad) inherent in 
them. There is therefore no need for me to give any separate account of 
them. 
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are relatively permanent qualities of will, which facilitate a 
person in doing his duty, in the special circumstances in which 
he is placed. True courage, for example, is the urge, in spite of 
danger, to conserve something, recognized by the agent to be 
of genuine value/ Temperance is a tendency to restrain selfish 
desires when they become a menace to real wellbeing, our own 
or that of others. Similarly the spirit of justice is a habit of 
being fair to other people, when goods of any sort have to be 
divided. Wisdom, again, as distinct from mere knowledge, is a 
readiness to use one's information for the highest ends. In 
short, moral virtues are ethically useful habits of wilL They 
are dispositions that have instrumental value of a very special 
kind. They are means to ends that have in them some element 
of patent worth. 

In criticism of this account of courage, it may be said that 
one sometimes sees acts of great daring not prompted by a 
good motive. A spirit of fearlessness may be shown by an evil- 
minded person in pursuit of an end that is purely malicious, 
and in which there is, to our thinking, no atom of goodness 
whatever. Such a display of wicked passion has outwardly all 
the appearance of courage. Here, however, we have to be more 
precise and selective in our use of words. We would not 
ordinarily speak of such fearlessness as 'courage', nor would 
we ever, in a thoughtful moment, call it 'a virtue". We would 
describe it rather as mere passion, or animal-like ferocity. In 
the concrete, empirical ends sought by true courage there is 
always something believed by the agent to have actual or 
potential ethical worth. To speak of an act that aims only at 
another's injury as 'courageous' is to misuse the term. What is 
true of courage in this respect is true also of every other 
quality that can properly be described as a virtue. It is such, 
just because the end sought has in it something believed by 
the agent to be of genuine worth. 

It should be noted, however, that this distinguishing 
characteristic of particular virtues belongs to them not, as 

1 Without this presupposition bravery is senseless/ Hartmann. Ethics 
Vol. II, p. 434. 
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some logical analysts would have us believe, because of the 
names we give them, or because of the way in which we define 
and classify them. On the contrary, we define and classify 
certain inner dispositions as virtues, just because, in the ends 
sought by the acts they inspire, there is something believed 
by the agent to be of real, genuine and objective ethical worth, 
something which, when recognized as practicable of achieve- 
ment, makes a claim on his conscience. 

(2) The particular virtues are distinguished from one another 
by differences in the circumstances that call for action. When 
courage is called for, there is danger. "When mercy is becoming, 
a wrong has been done in pardonable circumstances. When 
we need patience, someone, or something, is irritating us and 
tempting us to foolish outbursts of anger that would do more 
harm than good. The list of such virtues is almost endless, but 
they are all alike in the fact that there is something of wortft 
in the ends they aim at, though each has its own differentia- 
ting attendant circumstances, moods and feelings. 

(3) There is a further fact, not always recognized, which links 
up these moral virtues with our more ultimate ethical con- 
cepts, and which enables us to interpret and vindicate their 
worth in terms of these concepts. A virtuous act has always 
an element of good will latent in it, in virtue of the character 
of its motive. It is the expression of a volition bent primarily 
on good and not evil. Now good will is, as we have seen, one 
of the basic values. As a consequence of this, all particular 
virtues are, in fact, variants of good will, and their value, as 
characteristics of personality, is not merely instrumental. 
They have worth in their own right, and ought on that 
account to be cultivated in our own lives and encouraged in 
the lives of others. 

I may note in passing that since, as is generally agreed, we 
can encourage by instruction and example the practice of 
particular virtues in others, we need to qualify the doctrine, 
derived from Kant, that while we can make other people 
happy, we can do nothing about making them morally good. 
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We cannot indeed directly impart to them moral worth, but 
we can surely encourage forms of conduct which will even- 
tually induce the choice of things of worth for their own sake. 

(4) Aristotle's doctrine that each of the particular virtues is 
invariably a mean between two vicious extremes, confuses the 
core of these virtues with their various differentiating circum- 
stances. Courage, for example, he describes as a mean between 
the vices of foolhardiness and cowardice. Similarly, tem- 
perance he defines as the mean between licentiousness and 
insensibility, and he attempts to give a corresponding account 
of the other virtues* This account, however, seems to ignore 
the element of good will, present in all of them, and in the 
moderating of which there is never any merit. Aristotle him- 
self recognized this in a later section of his work. 1 

(5) There are various other qualities which can influence our 
conduct for good or ill, but which are not moral virtues in the 
accepted sense of the term. Other words are used to indicate 
them. There are qualities which we speak of as 'gifts'. They 
may be physical or intellectual, such as keen eyesight, a 
musical ear, or a good memory. These characteristics are part 
of our make-up, but they are initially inborn, and we enjoy 
them, no thanks to ourselves. It is on that account that we do 
not classify them as moral virtues* We may, indeed, take 
means to improve these gifts, but in the first instance they 
come to us by inheritance and not as the fruit of our own 
efforts. We do not inherit in this way any assortment of moral 
virtues* We are merely given the time and the opportunities 
in which we may cultivate them. 

'Vices' are also relatively permanent qualities of will, that 
are self-induced. They, however, make it easier for us to do 
evil rather than good- 
Some virtues, again, can be exercised with such skill and 
kindness that they make a peculiar appeal to us when dis- 
played in this way. We speak of them as 'graces', as though 
they were attractive adornments rather than moral qualities, 
1 Nicomachean Ethics, Book II, Chapter 6. 
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Hospitality, for example, may be extended to one's guests in 
a boorish manner, or it may be shown with 'grace'* 

'Technical skill' in the arts and crafts differs from all purely 
moral dispositions (positive or negative) in that it is employed 
primarily for the production of merely instrumental values, 
such as pictures, garments, houses or gardens. Moral qualities, 
on the other hand, seek primarily to bring to other people the 
enjoyment of intrinsic values. 

Finally, a person's virtues, his vices, graces, skills, man- 
nerisms, and his other customary ways of behaving are usually 
all included under the umbrella term of 'habits'. 
(6) A rather singular fact about these moral virtues is that, 
although the terms used to denote them did not often change 
as we pass from one period of history to another, the inner 
character or essence of the qualities denoted by the terms 
seemed to alter. Such words as, for example, love' and 
'courage* did not mean quite the same thing in the Christian 
world as they did in the earlier pagan communities* This shift 
in meaning was due to the fact that, as years rolled on, 
marked changes took place in men's ideas about the ends that 
were furthered by the exercise of these virtues* Their social 
ideals had altered. Plato's cardinal virtues, for example wis- 
dom, courage, temperance and justice, were the qualities of 
mind and heart which he and his contemporaries thought 
were of supreme value in serving the interests of their city- 
state. 

With the advent of Christianity a special worth came to be 
attached to the personality of individuals as such. The sense 
of the importance of the state or nation tended to fade away, 
The result was that 'courage* came to mean for Christian 
people, not the fierce bravery of the warrior, but rather the 
patient and peaceful steadfastness that would endure hardness 
and face danger, to further the wellbeing of anyone. St Paul's 
catalogue of the 'fruit of the Spirit' love, joy, peace, long- 
suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness and tem- 
perance' 1 were plainly just the qualities of mind and heart 

1 Galatiatts, 5, 22-23. 
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that would best help one to be *a friend to man', whatever his 
race or colour might be. In the Christian world, as in the 
pagan, it was the nature of the prevalent social ideal that 
dictated the order of importance given to the various virtues, 
and vices. 

We find further illustrations of this so-called 'transvalua- 
tion of values', as we pass, in later periods of history, from 
one social atmosphere to another. The distinction made by 
mediaeval theologians between venial and deadly sins, for 
example, reflected the distinctive ideals of communal religious 
life they wished to conserve. The cardinal virtues they com- 
mended were the apostolic triad, faith, hope and love, together 
with the four Platonic cardinal virtues. But since they held in 
high repute a monastic life, they naturally abhorred and con- 
demned, as peculiarly perilous, the evil dispositions that were 
most likely to disturb the peace of these religious communi- 
ties. These "deadly sins' were pride, avarice, lust, envy, glut- 
tony, anger and sloth. It is obvious, I think, why in that era 
these evil dispositions were regarded as peculiarly dangerous. 
The social ideal that was most admired, dictated to them the 
relative importance of personal habits. 

Again, the ruthlessness and duplicity encouraged by the 
narrow-minded nationalism of the Nazis, and the brutal prac- 
tices justified at times by Russian communists, in the name of 
their materialistic ideals, are more recent illustrations of this 
transvaluation of values. There is no mystery, however, about 
such shifts in emphasis placed on personal habits and disposi- 
tions. Those who are captivated by a new social ideal, be it 
good or bad, are influenced by it in their ethical thinking and 
in their daily practice. This transformation in the 'virtues' 
they admire is the natural consequence of their idolizing of 
their new ideal. It has been said that people make their own 
gods. It would be nearer the truth to say that their gods make 
them. 

(7) I ought, perhaps, to be able to indicate, in accordance with 
this theory, the qualities of will that should be chiefly admired 
in our day by those who accept the spirit of Christian love as 
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the supreme law of their lives, and who have set themselves to 
serve the Kingdom of God, as Christ understood it. It would 
be impossible to draw up a complete list of such virtues* The 
tasks to which men and women feel themselves called by the 
demands of Christian love are so varied in character, that a 
disposition which one person may need to strive after, may 
be of quite secondary importance in the life and work of 
another. The qualities of mind and heart which a Christian 
mother chiefly needs in caring for her children will be very 
different from those required by an employer of labour, who 
has difficulty in maintaining his industry in solvency, and 
who is passing through a period of industrial unrest. Yet he 
may rightly regard his work as a divinely-given vocation, and 
may seek to cultivate the dispositions that will help him to 
serve best the whole community. I think it is possible, how- 
ever, to name a number of the deeper dispositions, or 'senti- 
ments', to which importance will be attached by any person 
who wishes to live in the spirit of Christian love. Our Lord 
himself has given us such a list. If the characteristics he 
emphasized are expressed in modern terms, 1 it will be agreed, 
I think, that they are never out of date. They are set out in 
the Beatitudes. Here they are : 

A deep sense of moral and spiritual deficiency. 
('Blessed are the poor in spirit'.) 
A sensitiveness of conscience about this. 
('Blessed are they that mourn'.) 

Suppression of all self-glorification at the cost of others. 
('Blessed are the meek'.) 
Thoroughgoing integrity. 

('Blessed are they which hunger and thirst after righteous- 
ness'.) 

Compassion for the unfortunate. 
('Blessed are the merciful'.) 

Contempt for all that would vulgarize the soul of anyone. 
("Blessed are the pure in heart'.) 

1 1 am indebted for this suggestion to a work on Christian Ethics by 
H, Churchill King, Oberlin, Ohio, USA. 
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A passion for peace and universal good will* 
('Blessed are the peacemakers'*) 
A readiness to ensure hardship for what is right. 
('Blessed are they which are persecuted for righteousness 
sake'.) 1 

These were the qualities which Christ thought were appro- 
priate to all those who would be loyal to the spirit of his 
Kingdom. They were also the dispositions which would bring 
to those who possessed them an abiding satisfaction. The 
'transvaluation of values' which his spirit effects in the lives 
of those who accept the law of Christian love is thus the 
exorcizing of pride, unscrupulousness and shameless self- 
seeking, and the substitution for these of an earnest pursuit 
of the highest, and sympathy with and respect for all men. 

Every period in the world's history has been in some degree 
a transitional period. This was, no doubt, the truth hinted at 
by the jester who alleged that, as our first parents passed out 
of the garden of Eden, Adam said to his helpmeet, 'Eve, 
darling, we are living in days of transition'. Most people could 
name periods in the past when men's culture and outlook 
underwent dramatic change. But few would deny that in the 
last 300 years the thought and the practices of the whole 
civilized world have been revolutionized. This age has been 
by pre-eminence an age of transition. Our cosmology has 
changed. We have had our industrial revolution. The story of 
the evolution of species has been rewritten. Able and honest 
literary men have brought to light a vast amount of fresh 
information about the contents and authorship of the books 
of the Bible. Each of these changes has brought with it new 
problems, new fears and new duties for great multitudes of 
people. In particular, I think, this new outlook in many 
departments of life demands the cultivation of several special 
virtues today, by all who would like to help less informed 
people to adjust themselves to the new situation, and to keep 
alive in themselves the spirit of Christian love. 

1 Matthew, 5, 3-10. 
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There is need in a period of transition, for example, for 
courageous intellectual honesty. Truth is a self-consistent 
whole; and when there is overwhelming evidence for a new 
idea, we can serve our age best by accepting it, and relating it 
as best we can to the whole system of truth we already recog- 
nize* 

Just as important, however, today is the complementary 
virtue of patience, on the part of educated people, with those 
who are less informed, and who have not had the same educa- 
tional opportunities, nor perhaps the same mental equipment, 
to enable them to absorb, and inwardly digest, new ideas. 
Lowell has expressed finely the duty of bringing our acts into 
line with irresistible truth : 

'New occasions teach new duties 
Time makes ancient good uncouth/ 

This is undoubtedly true, but equally important is the duty 
of patience and tolerance with others who at the moment do 
not see the truth as we do* It is unkind to rob a lame man of a 
crutch, unless we are able to provide him with some better 
means of locomotion* 

My main point in this chapter, however, is that we can 
verify the worth of the qualities and dispositions we call 
'virtues' by showing that their worth stems from the presence 
in each of them of a strand of good will, which is a basic 
intrinsic value. Their differences one from another arise from 
their various attendant circumstances and conjoined feelings* 



CHAPTER 10 

CO-ORDINATING ETHICAL IDEAS 

3. RIGHTS 



The word 'right* is provokingiy ambiguous. It denotes a great 

variety of things, different from one another, and yet all of 
them in some respects akin. The special sense intended is 
usually quite apparent from the context in which it is used* 
A philosophy of Christian morality must take note of these 
various meanings, if it is not to fall into error in attempting to 
define "moral rights*. 

(a) The word is applied often to an act, merely to indicate the 
fact that the act has been, or will be, efficacious for the purpose 
for which it was intended. We speak of a chess player making 
a right move, or of a general in command of an army using 
the right tactics. There is no ethical significance in this use of 
the word. 

(b) There is not much difference between this use of the term 
and its wider significance when it is applied to anything 
'appropriate* to a situation we have in mind. Pity, we say, is 
the right kind of emotion in the presence of undeserved 
suffering. 1 The careful speaker uses the right word. The ex- 
perienced traveller takes the right road. Here again there is no 
suggestion of moral worth implied by the word. As so used it 
merely implies that the means used is, or was, 'appropriate' or 
fitting in the situation. 

(c) When, however, the word is applied to a purpose that has 
obvious ethical value, there is imported into it an additional 
shade of meaning. It bears this sense, when we say, for 
example, Tou were right in giving the boy a good education 7 , 

1 Broad : Five Types of Ethical Theory , p. i6z. 
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or, Toil were right in obeying your conscience at the time'. 
Here it is implied that, not only was the act efficacious, but 
that it had a worth of its own. Here it signifies moral worth, 
as distinct from ethical worth that pertains only to good ends, 
as such. 

(d) But again, by reason of association, the use of the word is 
extended to denote in other contexts the special ethical worth 
discernible in the end chosen. It is perfectly good English to 
say, Tou tried to do what was right", or The alternative you 
chose was the right one*. The word is here intended to indicate 
something that belongs to an objective state of affairs, rather 
than to the act of the agent. 

(e) It has a slightly different meaning, however, when we use 
it as a collective noun to denote the whole class of ends or 
purposes that are believed to be ethically right. This is what it 
means in the familiar refrain, Trust in God and do the right'. 
The phrase 'the right' when used in this way is really synony- 
mous with the term 'duty*. It means just that which ought to 
be done. 

(f) We give the word a new twist when we apply it to some 
object or privilege which we claim to belong to us 'by right*. 
Behind this use of the word there is the implication that this 
'right* has been conceded to us by some superior authority. 
Our right to the exclusive possession and enjoyment of certain 
things is derived, not from our own will or power to seize 
them, but is conceded to us by some higher authority. It is the 
idea of 'rights' in this sense that creates many practical moral 
problems, and it is with the nature and source of such rights 
that I am specially concerned in this chapter. What is the 
authority that can grant such rights ? And what grounds have 
we for believing that other people are in duty bound to respect 
these rights of mine, and to leave me in undisputed possession 
of them? 

At this point a further important distinction emerges: 
(i) Some of these rights are derived from the state, and the 
possession and enjoyment of them by particular people is 
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guaranteed and protected by the power o the state. A 'right 
o way', for example, is a privilege secured to people, not 
ultimately by mere use and wont, but by the statutes of the 
realm, which have decreed, explicitly or implicitly, that in 
certain circumstances the privilege of using a particular 
thoroughfare shall not be interfered with* The number and 
variety of the rights thus derived solely from the authority of 
the state are almost endless, and need not be further illustrated 
here. At a later stage I shall raise the question whether there 
is any more ultimate authority, from which the state itself 
may conceivably derive its authority to establish and maintain 
civil rights of this sort. That is too great a problem, however, 
to enter upon here. 

(ii) The rights which people may claim for themselves, as fair 
and just, are, however, not all derived from the decrees of the 
civil law. Persons have 'moral rights* over and above the pos- 
sessions secured to them by the power of the state. A child of 
tender years, for example, has well-recognized 'civil' rights in 
this country. Its parents are bound by law to give it some care 
and protection, and when It comes to school-age they are 
required to see that it gets some education. But it has a 'moral' 
right to receive from its parents many finer things than those 
demanded by the law. They owe it, chiefly, affection, personal 
guidance in good conduct, a happy home in which it can feel 
secure, and an example in good manners, forbearance, and 
unselfish helpfulness. These blessings are not imposed by civil 
law, and the state could not attempt to enforce them without 
doing more harm than good. They are 'moral rights', and their 
claim for recognition and fulfilment comes from an authority 
more august than the civil law. 

Moral rights, of course, are not limited to those we owe to 
children. Each of us owes 'by right' to his neighbours a degree 
of friendly consideration and common decency of conduct, 
beyond what is legally required. In addition, many people 
have a moral right to happier conditions of life which we have 
no power now to create, which as yet are merely the dreams of 
social reformers, and which may require state action for their 
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eventual establishment. We may reasonably hope, with state 
aid, to secure for many people, in the name of right, better 
homes, more good will between those engaged in industry, 
more effective education of young people and increased facili- 
ties for their recreation; and above all, the establishment of 
peace and good will in the international world. 

Such moral rights as these are not mere visions that spring 
from arbitrary desires. They make a moral claim upon us 
because they are, either in themselves practicable intrinsic 
values, or are indispensable as means to the attainment of 
such values. They are thus rooted in a social ideal which we 
believe can and ought to be established. The moral obligation 
to promote the fulfihnent of this ideal arises from the basic 
intrinsic values that predominate in the ideal. Moral rights 
can thus be seen to be part of a coherent system of moral 
truth. 

In the last few sentences I have indicated the recognizable 
authority that directly imposes on us the duty of actualizing 
these rights so far as possible. Christian people, however, 
believe that this ideal, in so far as we correctly apprehend it, is 
part of the creative purpose of God, disclosed to us in the 
glimpses we have of a better world that 'ought* to be estab- 
lished. All practicable moral rights will actually be possessed 
and enjoyed, when that ideal has been won. There is much 
sound moral philosophy in the old French motto: 'Dieu et 
-mon droit* (God and my right) for me ! 
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CHAPTER 11 

CHRISTIAN MORALITY AND THE DUTY OF 

OBEDIENCE TO THE LAWS OF THE STATE 



The Jewish people in the time of our Lord were in the unhappy 
position of being in subjection to the authority of Imperial 
Rome. This subservience to an alien and pagan power was 
galling to them, and many of them cherished a hope in their 
hearts that some day a strong man would arise amongst them, 
who would lead them in a campaign to shake off the shackles 
of the foreign power. The thought had crossed the mind of 
Christ at the beginning of his ministry, that he might accept 
this role, and aspire to seize earthly power as a means whereby 
to establish the Kingdom of God. He spurned the idea, how- 
ever, as a temptation of the devil. Throughout his ministry he 
was satisfied to acquiesce in the sovereignty of Rome in 
Palestine. He led no rebellion, he obeyed the laws, and he 
advised his people to pay their dues to Caesar, while also 
giving to God what was his due. 1 

St Paul was even more outspoken in his commendation of 
the policy of submission to the civil authority of his day. Tet 
every soul be subject to the higher powers/ he wrote, 'the 
powers that be are ordained of God . . . For rulers are not 
a terror to good works, but to evil. Wilt thou then not be 
afraid of the power? Do that which is good, and thou shalt 
have praise of the same.* 2 No doubt there were very good 
reasons why Christian people at that time should adopt this 
attitude to their Roman overlords. 

Obedience to all the demands of the state has never been, 
however, the fixed policy of the Christian church. The fierce 



22, 21. 
2 Romans, 13, 1-3. 
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persecution of Christians under Nero, just because of their 
religious faith, made it tragically clear that at times the state 
can be a terror to good works, rather than to evil* In almost 
every age of the Church's history good men have had to suffer 
because they were not willing to comply with certain demands 
of their rulers that seemed to them incompatible with the 
claims of truth and love. Christian worshippers, in their ser- 
vices of praise, are not likely soon to forget 'the noble army of 
the martyrs'* 

There would therefore be a serious gap in my philosophy of 
morals, if I omitted all reference to the attitude of Christians 
to the State. I shall try to explain why obedience to civil laws 
is almost invariably a Christian duty, and why this duty is 
not absolute. 

i. The duty of respect for the State and the obligation to com- 
ply with the great mass of its legislation arise from the obvious 
fact that, human nature being what it is, peace and order 
cannot be maintained in any large community of people, 
unless there is within it an organized group of people em- 
powered to use force, if necessary, to suppress crime within 
the community and resist aggression from abroad* This is the 
distinguishing characteristic of the civil government, as com- 
pared with all other organizations within the community. 
There is an almost endless number of other organizations, 
such as YMCA'S, trade unions, athletic and cultural groups, 
all of which seek in various ways the wellbeing of their mem- 
bers* None of them, however, is permitted to use force in the 
furtherance of its aims, save in so far as it is authorized to do 
so by the State* 

I may mention in passing that the three great departments 
in the work of the State are (a) the legislature, which formu- 
lates the laws which citizens are required to obey; (b) the 
executive, which is responsible for the administration and 
enforcing of the laws, and (c) the judiciary, which interprets 
and applies the law, when there is any difference of opinion 
about their meaning. The functions of the executive and of 
the judiciary do not concern us at the moment* We ought, 
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however, to look a little more closely at the work of the legis- 
lature, if we are ever to understand why it is our duty, as 
Christian people, to obey willingly the laws it imposes on us. 

2. The reason why we ought, as a rule, to be law-abiding 
citizens has akeady been suggested in the brief description 
already given of the function of the State* Its authority 
is essential to the wellbeing of the community, and of 
every individual within it. I do not suppose that, in 
devising and formulating new legislation, either the Cabinet 
that initiates the process, or the Members of the Houses of 
Parliament who put the statute into its final shape, have often 
consciously in mind the ethical qualities, as such, in the 
lives of citizens, which their work is intended ultimately to 
safeguard, and extend. But a sense of the worth of these value- 
qualities of life is undoubtedly at work, semi-consciously or 
perhaps subconsciously, augmenting the interest and in- 
fluencing the decisions of parliamentarians, as they examine 
the aims and the practical implications of every bill that comes 
before them. The worth of our laws, and the duty to observe 
them, are derived from the authority of the moral principles 
on which they are based. They aim at the goad life, in so far 
as it can be established by the imposition of rules that must be 
obeyed by all those to whom these rules apply. This is why, 
since the days of Aristotle and Plato, the study of political 
philosophy has always been closely linked up with the study 
of moral philosophy. The study of neither of them can be 
satisfying or useful without some knowledge of the other. 

3. Several university men, well versed in political philosophy, 1 
have in recent articles complained about the disturbing impli- 
cations, from the point of view of their subjects of study, of a 
theory of 'Logical Empiricism' much in vogue of late. This 
extreme empiricism, and offshoot of the recently popular doc- 
trine of logical positivism, would, these writers say, lead one 
to believe that "Political Philosophy is dead*, and that 'the 
murderer has been the movement known to the general public 

'See article by J. W. N. WatMns: Philosophy, April 1957, and also an 
artide by Ernest Gellner: Philosophy, October 1957. 
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as logical positivism'. I think that this explanation of the sup- 
posed elimination of political philosophy as a serious study, 
is correct. Political institutions exist, not for their own sake, or 
in their own right, but because, in the world as we know it, 
they are indispensable as means to social peace and security. 
They are necessary to the material, the ethical and the moral 
wellbeing of men. Now the doctrine of logical positivism, by 
robbing all ethical and moral judgments of any genuine objec- 
tive reference, and, in consequence, by denying to them any 
really rational basis, equally denies to the principles of the 
correlated subject of political philosophy any claim to objec- 
tive truth. Any inquiry into the validity or mistakenness of 
political doctrines Is thereby foredoomed to frustration, since, 
on the assumptions of this subversive philosophy, no genuine 
truth or falsehood attaches to them. However, the doctrine of 
logical positivism, and the kindred theory of logical empiri- 
cism, seem to me, if carried to their logical conclusions, to lead 
to a complete and absolute scepticism, and 1 reject them as 
self-stultifying. I am, therefore, not disposed to regard politi- 
cal philosophy as a bogus subject of study. I do not, however, 
intend at the moment to elaborate political theory any further 
than is necessary to indicate the nature of the authority of the 
State and the basis of its claim to the respect and obedience of 
its subjects. 

Church leaders seem to me to have got to the heart of the 
matter when they recently declared, 'We do not consider the 
State as the ultimate source of law but rather as its guarantor. 
It is not the lord, but the servant of justice/ 1 Whence then is 
derived the right of the State to be supremely the administra- 
tor of justice in the area over which it exercises control? and 
why are the 'civil rights' it confers on individuals, and on 
classes in the community, worthy of respect? In a word, the 
reason is, that the authority and power of the State are Indis- 
pensable conditions for furthering the greatest common good. 
The ultimate source of just law is the Purpose of God, made 
manifest to us in our knowledge of Moral Truth. Pascal has 

1 The Churches Survey their Task, p. 79. 
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put in memorable words the reason why, in any community 
in the world as we know it, some tody of people must be 
vested with power for the establishment of justice, 'Justice 
without might is helpless; might without Justice is tyrannical* 
Justice without might is gainsaid (or is a myth); because there 
are always the bad men; might without justice is self- 
condemned. "We must then combine justice and might, and, 
for this end, make what is just mighty, and what is mighty 
just/ 1 

4. A recent example may be given of the way in which good 
legislation, even when it restricts the liberty of some people, 
nevertheless tends to further the greater good of the greater 
number. Such restrictions to freedom, in Bosanquet's phrase, 
'hinder hindrances* to people's wellbeing. Yellow phosphorus, 
for example, was, until quite recently, used in the manufac- 
ture of matches. Unfortunately not a few of the workers in 
the match-making industry, in consequence of the use of this 
material, developed a dangerous disease called phossy-jaw. 
Red phosphorus, on the other hand, though it was more 
costly, had not this noxious quality. As a result of the pub- 
licity given to these facts by the World Health Organization 
of the United Nations, the use of yellow phosphorus is now 
prohibited by law in match-making industries in nearly all 
countries of the world. The restriction thus imposed on manu- 
facturers secured an important protective right for their 
workers. Laws in restraint of freedom (and laws always restrict 
some people's freedom) thus constitute a socially desirable 
'framework of conditions, within which men have room to 
pursue their own interests and lead a good life'/ without 
impinging unfairly on the rights of others. 

5. There are two important qualifications that must be 
appended to the account I have so far given of just laws, first, 
the "hindrances* to social wellbeing which legislation is in- 
tended to hinder, may not be due to the ignorance or mischief 
of any person, but may arise from some physical or social 

1 Pascal's Fensees, p. 298. 

2 See Christianity and Economics, by A. D. Lindsay, p. 33. 
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inconvenience which it is beyond the power of private enter- 
prise to remove. A situation of this sort justifies the interven- 
tion of the State with its immense reserves of power. The post 
office and telegraph systems, extensive drainage schemes, the 
establishment of lighthouses round our coasts, universal edu- 
cation and numerous other undertakings too huge for private 
enterprise, may rightly be subsidized, or even entirely carried 
through by the State. 

The problem of deciding what particular activities should 
be managed, or subsidized in whole or in part, by the State, or 
by local authorities, can only be settled reasonably on the 
basis of social expediency, just as are the problems of all legis- 
lation. 

There is a second limitation to the principle that legislation 
is justified when it 'hinders hindrances 7 . There is a limit to 
what a government ought to attempt to do even in restraint 
of mischief* Government action is always expensive, and, in 
addition, the use of force, which is the means on which a 
government ultimately relies to secure obedience, is always 
attended with unpleasantness as well as profit. On both these 
accounts there are large areas of human activity, where there 
may be much evil to remedy, but into which it would be 
unwise for State officials to enter to put things right. For this 
reason the Englishman has good pounds for claiming that 'his 
home is his castle'. It is ordinarily out of bounds to the police. 
A civil servant would not know how to pair off soul-mates for 
matrimony, nor how best to settle domestic squabbles, though 
they may cause a lot of unnecessary misery. Such good work 
can be done best by the people immediately concerned. Force 
is of little value in dealing with problems of this kind. There 
is a lot of wisdom in the old proverb, 'A handsaw is a good 
thing, but not to shave with.'. 

6. One other problem arising from the right of the State to 
use force may be mentioned. It has been maintained by 'out- 
and-out' pacifists that, while a government may use force, in 
the form of police action, to defend the rights of individuals 
from criminals within its own territory, it is morally wrong 
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for it to take up arms to resist attack from a foreign aggressor. 
In the years following the first world war many thoughtful 
people, with the holocausts of France and Flanders vividly in 
mind, vowed that they would never again "fight for king or 
country 7 * Most of them, however, in 1939 stood by our 
government in resisting the Nazi threat to our independence 
and to our Western civilization. While war is indeed one of 
the most terrible evils that afflict mankind, I have always 
found it impossible to subscribe to the theory of out-and-out 
pacifism. A government is, in principle, bound by the supreme 
moral law to prefer the lesser to the greater evil, when one or 
other of them is inevitable. In an anarchic international world 
the government of a great country, such as the United King- 
dom or the USA, had, I think, a right to regard themselves as 
custodians to some extent of the high civilization which they 
had inherited from the past, and to use force to defend it, 
when its existence was threatened by the sub-Christian 
militarism of Hitler. In that predicament a call to arms seemed 
to be the lesser of two evils. 

The discovery of the atomic bomb has, however, entirely 
altered the situation. In an all-out war today neither party 
could win. The social and industrial machinery necessary for 
a civilized life, might be almost entirely destroyed. The know- 
ledge and inventions of hundreds of years and the scientists 
and experts who could make use of them, might be obliterated 
in a few days. In the anarchic international world in the past 
it might have been arguable that war was occasionally justi- 
fiable in the interests of a nation, or of the future weHbeing of 
humanity. That day is now passing away. 

The crucial question to be asked now is not whether armed 
resistance to an aggressor is ever legitimate in an anarchical 
world, but whether we should be satisfied to allow the inter- 
national world to remain anarchic. Within the boundaries of 
every civilized country peace is maintained, not by a balance 
of power between litigants, but by establishing a competent 
and impartial judiciary to settle disputes when they arise, and 
by putting overwhelming power at the disposal of the courts, 
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to see that their verdicts are recognized and accepted by the 
disputants. A government keeps the peace by denying to 
individuals the right to "take the law into their own'hands'. 
If history is intended to teach us anything, surely we are 
justified in assuming that peace in the international world 
would be greatly furthered, if not finally and completely 
assured, by establishing amongst nations international institu- 
tions to ensure 'the rule of law'. This would mean, of course, 
a limitation, of the sovereignty of every nation, in so far as the 
settlement of disputes between it and its neighbours was con- 
cerned. The creation of an effective United Nations authority 
would, however, be followed by an agreed reduction in arma- 
ments, with a consequent and very welcome reduction in 
taxation everywhere. 

7* Finally there remains the question why, if civil laws are 
essential to peace and order, Christian people have thought it 
right at times to disobey the law, and face the pains and 
penalties of contumacy, even though that might mean death? 
Why do we honour such men today as heroes and martyrs? 
The reason is not far to seek. These law-breakers were not 
opposed to the entire regime of the government. They were 
not anarchists. They were, however, convinced that a particu- 
lar demand made upon them by the government was so mis- 
guided and mischievous that they ought at all costs to resist it, 
both in their own interests and in the interests of coming 
generations. "When Caesar called on the early Christians, in 
effect, to bow down and worship him, as if he were a divine 
being, they believed that to obey such a command would be 
an insult to God, and would put in jeopardy the entire future 
of the Christian faith. That they would not do. They felt that, 
to protest in the strongest way, even to the point of making 
sacrifice of their lives, would do more for the furtherance of 
the good purposes of God in the world, than to acquiesce 
quietly in the evil demand. They were often right in this 
belief. When Patrick Hamilton, 'the protomartyr of the 
Scottish Reformation', was burned at the stake in St Andrews 
in 1528, his death probably did more to extend the Reforma- 
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tion in Scotland, whatever we may think of it, than his Me 
could have done* One of those who accused him of heresy 
said afterwards, 'The reek of Master Patrick Hamilton has 
infected as many as it did blow upon'. Be that as it may, the 
motives of the Martyrs were not different in kind from those 
that justify people today in making sacrifices for truth and 
honour, though the risks our forefathers dared were infinitely 
greater* Happily for us we live in more enlightened times. 
Indeed, it would be true to say that the obvious and unantici- 
pated futility of the religious persecutions of the past largely 
accounts for the firm belief in religious freedom that is almost 
universal today. Thoughtful people came to see that you can- 
not suppress error merely by the use of force. It can be over- 
come only by a more lucid exposition of the truth. 



CHAPTER 12 

MORALITY AND RELIGION 



I have for long been of opinion that there is an intimate con- 
nection between a man's moral convictions and his religious 
beliefs* The idea of such a relationship was probably suggested 
to me In the first instance by the teaching and example of 
my parents, but since the days of my youth it has been 
increasingly corroborated by my own observations and my 
endeavours to know the truth about morals. 

I have observed that in the community In which I moved, 
what was called a religious awakening in the life of an indivi- 
dual might often have been described just as aptly as 'a moral 
awakening". Its most obvious expression was a deeper apprecia- 
tion of the currently accepted Christian ideal and a new deter- 
mination to live up to the practical demands of that standard* 
It was as if all the truth he had been taught about right and 
wrong, to which he had hitherto been indifferent, suddenly 
became, in Wmu James's phrase, 'alive, hot, central* in his 
mind. Undoubtedly there was often also awakened within him 
a new sense of the presence of God. Indeed the rules of conduct 
demanded of him by his new ideals were accepted willingly, 
because he had been taught to regard them as dictated to him 
by the Unseen Presence whom he now recognized. Moral 
faith and religious faith were thus interwoven in his thoughts. 
If either of these was eventually repudiated for any reason, the 
other tended also to suffer collapse. 

More Important, however, to me than my occasional obser- 
vation of the intimacy of these two elements in the experience 
of others was a feeling, of later date, on my own part, that any 
attempt to vindicate to ourselves or to others the reasonable- 
ness of religious belief was foredoomed to failure, unless we 

1Z3 
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were able first of all to satisfy ourselves that our knowledge of 
moral truth our perception of good and evil is real know- 
ledge, and is based on veridical information about objective 
reality. If we are to accept, as not merely plausible but as 
absolutely and universally true, the statement that There is 
nothing either good or bad, but thinking makes it so r , and if, 
in consequence, we are to assume that there is no genuine 
recognizable ethical or moral value in objective reality, then 
clearly it would be mere foolishness to suppose that behind 
the appearance of things there is a beneficent Creator whose 
'good' purposes we might discover. If all our ideas about right 
and wrong, good and evil, like our beliefs about Santa Claus, 
are just social conventions, it would be about as futile to put 
forward reasons for belief in a Father in Heaven as it would be 
to try to prove, from the Christmas fairy tales, the existence of 
Father Christmas. It has been this feeling of the indispensa- 
bility of faith in the objective reality of our moral tasks to any 
argument in support of religious truth, that has led me to try 
to discover a basis for morals that is rational and objective, and 
analogous in that respect to the basic principles of science or 
logic, 

I have set out at some length in the preceding chapters my 
views on the ultimate concepts of morals. It will, however, 
facilitate coherence of thought on the subject if, before 
examining more carefuly the connection between our know- 
ledge of moral principles and our religious beliefs, I summarize 
the main religious principles which are generally accepted 
today by thoughtful people throughout the Christian world. 

A. GENERALLY ACCEPTED CHRISTIAN BELIEFS 

(i) Beliefs about the Bible 

Christianity is, in a special sense of the term, an historical 
religion. The faith and practice of Christian people in our age 
are not just deductions they have made from a number of 
basic truths. The religious beliefs they profess and the ideals 
they pursue are those which they have learned from the Bible, 
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and in particular, from the life and teaching of Jesus of 
Nazareth, as recorded in the New Testament. 

In the light of the well-authenticated findings of Christian 
scholars during the last two centuries, it is today widely recog- 
nized that the Bible is the record of a progressive revelation of 
the truth about God and his purposes in human affairs, 
Arthur Koestler, in his recent work, The Sleep-walkers, has 
given us an account of the search by a number of astronomers, 
over a period of 100 years, to discover a satisfactory explana- 
tion of the apparently erratic movements of the planets in the 
night sky. After much groping and after testing many defec- 
tive theories, they were eventually led, by their observations 
and reflections, to the conclusion that the planets moved in 
eliptical orbits round the sun, and that the earth itself turned 
on its own axis every twenty-four hours, thus creating the 
illusion of the daily rising and setting of the sun. In the Bible 
we have the record of the analogous reflections and conclu- 
sions of equally thoughtful and earnest men of old, extending 
over about 1,000 years, who were eager to discover a satisfy~- 
ing meaning in the singular events in their personal lives, and 
In their national history. The record of this extended, patient 
and penetrating inquiry for a satisfying and self-consistent 
meaning in human life and its affairs, is partly written in the 
highly figurative language of poetry. Some sections of it, for 
example the book of Jonah, were plainly intended to be read 
as parables, while one of the books, the book of Job, is 
obviously a drama, in which the writer wrestles heroically 
with the mood of pessimism, which tends to be born out of 
suffering. 

The final and, in Christian belief, the satisfying disclosure 
of the meaning of human existence and experience is that 
made known to us in the life and teaching of Jesus of 
Nazareth. But of that, I shall have more to say later. 

In the meantime one further fact about the Bible must be 
stated. When a close examination of some of its texts is made, 
it is very difficult, if not impossible, to endorse the theory, 
long held in the Christian Church, that the Bible is inerrant 
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in every statement in it, from Genesis to the Book o the 
Revelation, This doctrine had to be modified most obviously 
in modern times, when Copernicus and his successors proved 
beyond doubt that the earth was not the centre of the uni- 
verse, and that the sun and the starry spheres did not move 
around it, as they seemed to do. The statement, for example, 
that at the command of Joshua, 'the sun stood still', 1 could no 
longer be accepted in its literal sense* In its relation to our 
earth, the sun had always stood still. Similarly, reliable evi- 
dence about the age of the earth, and about the origin of 
species in the animal creation, made it necessary to reject the 
idea that the early chapters in the book of Genesis were 
intended to teach veritable history. The early stories of 
creation were probably always meant to affirm merely that 
God had been at work in his world from its very beginning* 

It is difficult also to accept today the traditional views 
regarding the authorship and date of some of the books of the 
Bible. Most commentators recognize, for example, that there 
is bound up in the book of Isaiah, as we have it today, the 
writings of several prophets, and that the different sections of 
the book reflect the situation at different periods in the history 
of Israel. 

The interest of the Christian Church, however, is centred 
chiefly on the writing in the New Testament. So far as the 
authorship and reliability of the books in it, I shall satisfy 
myself by quoting the opinions of the late Bishop Gore, who 
could speak with authority on such matters. He wrote, 'With- 
out making any claim to infallibility for the evangelists, I dare 
to maintain that it is those who disbelieve, rather than those 
who believe, who do violence to the evidence. Again, reason- 
able criticism allows us to accept as authentic the whole body 
of the epistles of St Paul, with the exception, perhaps, of the 
pastoral epistles. And though the vocabulary suggests a writer 
other than St Paul, I think they should be admitted to be his 
in substance. Again, criticism seems to be tending to reaffirm 

1 Joshua, 10, 37. 
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that the personal memory embodied in the Fourth Gospel 1 is 
that of an original Palestinian disciple, and that where he 
seems deliberately to correct the tradition of the earlier 
evangelists his corrections should be treated with the highest 
respect/ 2 

We have thus sufficient first-hand information about the 
life and teaching of Jesus of Nazareth to put beyond doubt the 
basic facts about his religious faith and about the aims and 
purposes of his ministry. He was upheld at all times by his 
assurance of the love of his Father in Heaven, and he sought 
to awaken that same assurance in the hearts of others, and to 
persuade them to bring their lives into accord with that faith, 

(2) Inspiration 

The question then arises, what is meant by divine inspira- 
tion? Christian people only create unnecessary difficulties for 
themselves when they accept a purely mechanical theory of 
the way in which God revealed his truth to men* Philo, a 
Jewish philosopher born in Alexandria about the beginning of 
the Christian era, put this doctrine in a very unqualified form* 
Speaking of the Old Testament writers, he said, 'A prophet 
gives forth nothing at all of his own, but acts as interpreter at 
the promptings of another in all his utterances, and as long 
as he is under inspiration, his reason, departing from its place, 
yields up the citadel of his soul, when the divine spirit enters 
into it and strikes at the mechanism of the voice'. There are 
no good reasons for accepting such a theory. 

Men ordinarily come to a knowledge of new truths by 
means of reflection on events. 3 When Newton brooded on the 
fact that in our world heavy bodies, when released, invariably 
fall in a straight line to the ground, whereas in the skies the 

Impressive evidence in support of this view is set out in Principal 
Davey's last book, The Jesus of St John, Chapter i. 

2 The Doctrine of an Infallible Book, p. 40. See also New Testament 
Studies by Prof. C. H. Dodd, pp. 85-7, 

3 'The divine revelation is given in acts rather than in words, and is 
received by those whose eyes God opens to see the significance of what He 
does.' Leonard Hodgson, The Doctrine of the Atonement, p. 14. 
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planets always move on an even course in their orbits round 
the sun, his mind leaped to the amazing truth that, in spite of 
appearances, the force that drew the apple to the earth was 
not essentially different from the force that prevented a planet 
from flying off at a tangent and being lost in space* His dis- 
covery was insight. He recognized the universality of the 
force of gravity, however we describe it* He saw more fully 
into the nature of reality than his predecessors had done. 

Here is an analogous example of still deeper insight. About 
the year 740 B.C., Isaiah, a prominent figure in the life of 
Jerusalem at that time, set down in his memoirs this amazing 
record of a heart-shaking experience. In the year that King 
Uzziah died I saw the Lord sitting upon a throne, high and 
lifted up, and his train filled the temple. Above it stood the 
seraphim; each one had six wings; with twain he covered his 
face, with twain he covered his feet, and with twain he did 
fly. And one cried to another and said, Holy, holy, holy is the 
Lord of hosts; the whole earth is full of his glory, etc/ 1 
Happily he interpreted, in the verses that follow, what that 
experience meant for him. It was, he knew, a moment of deep 
insight into the character of the world around him. Amid the 
gloom of national tragedy, he saw with new eyes that the 
glory of God was everywhere. The whole earth is full of His 
glory/ In the light of this glory Isaiah realized as never before 
the depravity of his people. He was also humiliated by a new 
insight into his own besmirched past. But more important, 
there came to him the assurance that God could obliterate the 
evil entail of evil deeds, and that He had a high purpose to 
work out, in and through the people of Israel, and that the 
prophet himself was destined to have an important part to 
play in the fulfilment of that divine purpose. The revelation 
that came to Isaiah in the temple was insight. Revelation and 
discovery are alike in this respect, that in both new truth 
comes to light. 2 They differ, however, in the character of the 

1 Isaiah, 6, 1-8. 

2 If we take our Theism seriously, revelation and discovery must be the 
same process viewed from different standpoints/ Gwatkin; Our Knowledge 
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facts disclosed. 'Revelation/ said a distinguished theologian, 
*of which the Bible speaks is always such as has taken place 
within a personal relationship* It is not the revelation of an 
object to a subject, but the revelation of mind to mind. This 
differentiates the theological meaning of revelation from the 
sense in which all valid knowledge is a revelation/ l 

The scientist, for example, by scrutinizing more closely the 
merely physical facts already known, sometimes sees in them 
further natural facts hitherto unsuspected* He makes a dis- 
covery. Similarly, a man with deep moral convictions, brood- 
ing upon them in the light of the phenomena of nature, the 
rational and moral character of men, and the trends of human 
history, may, like the prophet of old, 'see the Lord, high and 
lifted up', and may gain a new insight into the nature and 
purpose of creation, and discern in some measure the working 
out of a divinely controlled drama behind the appearance of 
things. St Paul gives a remarkably similar account of how men 
coine to a knowledge of divine truth. Tor the invisible things 
of Him/ he wrote, 'from the creation of the world are clearly 
seen, being understood, by the things that are made, even His 
eternal power and Godhead/ 2 

There is an interesting parallel, between Isaiah's fresh 
insight, and the conclusions that have been forced upon a 
modern historian, as the outcome of weighing up the meaning 
of historical facts in the light of indubitable moral truth. 'A 
real drama/ he writes, 'not a madman's nightmare or a tissue 
of flimsy dreams is being enacted on the stage of all human 
history a real conflict between good and evil is taking place; 
events do matter, and something is being achieved irrespective 
of our apparent success or failure/ 3 

of God, Vol. I, p. 156. Similarly Bishop Stephen Neil says, "The characteris- 
tic of an Old Testament prophet is insight He sees further into the nature 
of things than ordinary men'. Christian Faith Today, p. 57, My own view- 
is that God reveals His character and His will, but only the earnest and 
inquiring mind can apprehend His truth. God speaks, but only the listening 
and eager ear can hear, 

1 The Idea of Revelation, by Prof. John Baillie, p ,24, 

3 Rowans, i, 20. 

9 Christianity and History, by Herbert Butterfield, p. 158. Fontana Ed. 

I 
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(3) The Problem of Evil 

Again, the capacity of a person to co-operate, of his own free 
will, in furthering what he takes to be a divine purpose of 
righteousness, and to create thereby a stable, upright charac- 
ter within himself, seems to me to throw some light on the 
baffling problem of evil. We naturally ask why, if God is 
good, is there pain in the world? Part of the explanation may 
be that it is only in an imperfect and incomplete world, such 
as ours, that we could have any opportunity to act voluntarily 
in the interests of God's high ends, and thereby to co-operate 
with God in recreating ourselves, 

In considering this perplexing problem, however, we must 
keep in the forefront of our minds the real nature of God's 
purpose in our world. His aim is not merely the hedonistic 
Ideal of 'the greatest happiness of the greatest number'* If that 
were his sole aim, then indeed the presence of pain would be 
*a scandal of divine neglectV Infinite power could easily im- 
pose happiness on all, if that were his only end in our world, 
But our knowledge of the nature of moral goodness makes it 
manifest that his will for us is not only happiness (nor merely 
a knowledge of the truth) but moral character in us, achieved 
by the voluntary pursuit on our part of the highest and best 
ends that are within our reach. 

Consequently, while we cannot regard the world, from our 
human point of view, as by any means perfect, it may never- 
theless be the sort of world best fitted for bringing into being 
the self-created type of personalities acceptable to God, and 
indispensable for the realization of his ultimate purpose. 
There is deep insight expressed in a phrase of Keats, when he 
called our world 'a vale of Soul-making'. Even on this assump- 
tion, however, we are, as a rule, quite unable to understand 
what precisely can be the purpose of many of the particular 
tragedies that confront us in our experience. We are com- 
pelled often to acknowledge that 'God's thoughts are not our 
thoughts nor his ways our ways'. This fact, however, that the 

l l have borrowed this pungent phrase from the late Professor John 
Oman. 
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personality acceptable to God must be won by voluntary ser- 
vice, does enable us to believe that an explanation of every 
tragedy may, in time, be forthcoming* In the dark days of 
February 1918 Earl Grey wrote, 'One may be very pessimistic 
about human affairs of a year, or a generation, or even an 
epoch, and yet be an optimist about the Universe*. 1 

(4) Authority in Faith and Morals 

In the last resort a man must in his behaviour be loyal to his 
own conscience, in so far as its dictates are clearly understood 
by him* It is 'the still small voice* that indicates to him the 
commands of his Creator in the business which he has on 
hand, whatever it be* But we are not always confident about 
the principles that ought to guide us in making our decisions, 
nor are we always sure about the amount of importance we 
ought to attach to the different values that should influence 
our choice. We need experts* We have often to rely on leaders 
who, we know, are wiser and better than ourselves* Thus there 
is forced upon our attention the problem of authority* To 
whom shall we go?' 2 On whom shall we rely in moments of 
moral perplexity? 

Different sections of the Christian Church throughout the 
world may differ about the status and qualifications of those 
from whom it is wise to seek guidance, in the first instance; 
but it recognizes universally that the ultimate authority in 
faith and morals is the spirit of Christ as that is disclosed to us 
in the story of the Gospels* The attitude of St Paul to the risen 
Christ has been rightly understood as a dramatic description 
of his reliance on the spirit of Christ for guidance in practical 
affairs, 1 am crucified with Christ/ he writes, 'nevertheless I 
live; yet not I but Christ liveth in me: and the life which I 
now live in the flesh I live by the faith of the Son of God, who 
loved me and gave himself for me/ 3 His acceptance of the 
mind of Christ of the spirit of Christian love as his 

1 Grey of Fallodon, p. 343. 
3 JoFm, 6, 68. 
3 Galatians, 2 f io. 
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supreme guide was so complete and overwhelming that he felt 
he could only adequately describe its authority, by thinking 
of it and speaking of it as a manifestation of the very presence 
of Christ within him. The mind of Christ was the ultimate 
external authority for him. The declarations on matters of 
faith and morals, made by the saints and prophets in Scripture, 
are rightly regarded by Christian people as subject to the over- 
riding authority of the teaching and example of Christ. He is 
the supreme, and in some respects, the final revelation of the 
will of God. 'Christ is Lord' is the Christian's creed. 

Christian Churches, however, have always striven to make 
it clear that the authority of Christ did not displace or super- 
sede the authority of an individual's own conscientious con- 
victions. He was accepted as a trustworthy external authority 
just because the leadings of his spirit, when rightly under- 
stood, were always endorsed by the inward witness of con- 
science. The demands of his spirit were in close accord with 
the dictates of the moral nature implanted in us by our 
Creator. That, indeed, is why his message was accepted as a 
special revelation of the purpose of God in our lives. Christ is 
never spoken of in the New Testament as God, without quali- 
fication. He is God 'manifest in the flesh', and he is called 
'the Son of God*. Of him it is written, 'God was in Christ 
reconciling the world unto himself . . . * His authority thus 
corroborates the authority of an enlightened conscience, and 
indeed for Christian people his spirit has the authority of God. 

(5) The Authority of Christ and the Demands of Conscience 
The acceptance by Christian people of the authority of Christ 
in morals creates a further problem, though one that is 
theoretical rather than practical. Can a person, it may be 
asked, be loyal at one and the same time to the spirit of Christ 
as portrayed in Scripture and also to the imperious dictates of 
his own conscience? For reasons which I shall try to state 
there is no irresoluble conflict here* It is aways possible to 
correlate the demands of Christian love and moral duty. 
When I think about the matter it becomes clear to me that 
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the imitation of Christ today does not mean copying meticu- 
lously the customs and conventions to which it was fit and 
proper for him to conform 2,000 years ago* We do not need 
literally to wash one another's feet, for example, to be imita- 
tors of Him* 

When, however, we penetrate behind the outward forms of 
his behaviour, and discern the motives that inspired his acts, 
it becomes apparent that these motives are the very same as 
those that actuate us, in so far as we seek to be guided by the 
spirit of Christian love. Loyalty to Christ today thus means a 
willingness to be controlled by the spirit of his love. The 
obligations imposed on us by Christian love are, in principle, 
not different from those laid upon us by the deepest moral 
dictates of our own heart. A man is true to his deepest self 
only in so far as he is true to the spirit of love that dominated 
the mind of Christ. This truth, however, demands further 
elucidation. It depends on what precisely we mean by 
Christian love. 

(6) Christian Love* 

'Love* is a notoriously ambiguous word. As used in our every- 
day speech it may mean any one of half a dozen different 
sentiments, according to the context in which it is used. If, 
therefore, we are to establish a harmony between the demands 
of Christian love and the obligations imposed on us by genuine 
conscientious good will, it is necessary that we should have a 
right conception of what Christian love essentially is. In my 
view, Christian love, as manifest in our Lord, and in the lives 
of those who have sought to obey him, is not a mere fleeting 
emotion but is rather an abiding disposition in which are 
blended three factors, or tendencies, rooted in Christian 
beliefs* 

(a) First, there is in Christian love a readiness to recognize in 
one's neighbour, however poor or unlearned or even criminal 
he may be, a soul, or personality, of immeasurable worth, 
possessing divinely-given potentialities and, as such, demand- 
ing respect. 
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(b) Second, there is a willingness to further his true welfare, 
in so far as we are atle to do so, in the light of our circum- 
stances and our other binding obligations/ 

(c) There is also latent in this love a faith that deeds inspired 
by it will not, in the end, have been done in vain. The pur- 
poses of Love will triumph in spite of death. This third feature 
of Christian love the religious sense of the abiding worth of 
labours of love is not indeed always explicit in the conscien- 
tious activities of persons of good will. Yet it may be implicit 
in their endeavours* As Prol John Baillie has well said, people 
who deny God with the top of their heads may nevertheless 
believe in him in the bottom of their hearts* 2 Be that as it may, 
it will be apparent that, if I have rightly analyzed Christian 
love, there can be no conflict between the attitude towards 
others that it demands of us, and the genuine requirements of 
good will* 3 

I may add that this doctrine I have outlined that the 
duties towards others required by the spirit of Christian love 

1 The bedrock of Christianity,* says Principal Daveyv 'is in the affirma- 
tion of St John, "God is love". Love Is the key to all our doctrines, all our 
problems; it is the activity, relationship and value, which we believe to be 
fundamental as source, and way and end of life/ The Jesus of St John, 
p. 167. 

3 This opinion is, in effect, the view expressed by Piof. W. G. Maclagan 
in a carefully reasoned statement in his recent book The Theological 
Frontier of Ethics, pp. 63 and 64. He says, Tet this I think we may allow, 
that in the experience of duty, and in the effort to respond aright, a man 
may be moved to say not merely that the pessimistic hypothesis (that the 
universe is amoral) ought not to he true ... but also that it cannot be 
true (meaning that he "feds it in his bones" that in fact it isn't). A con- 
viction of the friendliness of the universe, that in a sense its ways are our 
ways . . . may then take possession of him. . . At such a time, I am 
suggesting, a man's moral experience may take on a sort of religious 
quality ..." 

3 The religious faith, however, that is at the heart of Christian love at its 
best, is seldom satisfied with unending business in good works. It often 
prompts those animated by it to seek for strength and Illumination in quiet 
meditation and in acts of religious worship. That fact amongst others, is 
what has led Christian people to organize and maintain the Christian 
Church. The voice of God is more likely to be heard and understood when 
we find opportunities to be 'still' before Him in the company of his people 
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are not different from the demands of an enlightened con- 
science does not imply that the special revelation in the life 
and teaching of Jesus Christ was unnecessary* There are im- 
portant truths and high ideals which we can recognize and 
appreciate as such, once they have been revealed to us, but 
which we could never have discovered for ourselves* We can 
all admire the wisdom and grandeur of the dramatic creations 
of Shakespeare, now that we have them, but we never could 
have produced these works by ourselves* 

In the story in the Gospels we have presented to us ideals 
of human life and insights into its meaning, far beyond our 
power to invent* Our Lord, indeed, lived and taught in a 
bygone age and in an eastern situation, but the story of his 
life, because of the character of the love that inspired it, has in 
all ages commanded the admiration of aH thoughtful people, 
who have given it their attention, When lifted up' Christ has 
still his ancient power to captivate and transform the lives of 



men* 



B. DOUBTFUL DOCTRINES 
(i) Unqualified Predestination 

Some of my readers may be interested in one or two negative 
ideas that follow from the outlook on life which I have 
sketched* The doctrine that the Spirit of Christ discloses to us 
the basic nature of the purposes of God in our world, has com- 
pelled me to think it desirable to modify, not indeed the sub- 
stance of our creeds, but some of the hard expressions of those 
who formulated them* The doctrine of divine predestination, 
for example, has sometimes been phrased in such a way as to 
make it almost indistinguishable from fatalism* It is a mistake 
to declare without qualification, that 'God foreordained what- 
soever cometh to pass'* It is apparent, on reflection, that the 
writers of our creeds did not intend these words to be taken at 
their face value, as though they expressed the whole truth 
about the matter* They always made it clear in later sections 
of their doctrines that men are responsible for their own acts, 
and that God is not the author of sin. There have surely been 
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deeds in everyone's life, and there have been many events in 
human history (Belsen, for example) for which God cannot 
rightly be held to have been responsible* He has, in his wisdom 
and for his own high ends, given us power to act in accordance 
with his will, or in defiance of it. 

The guiding hand of God does, indeed, overrule the course 
of history, but in such a way as not to annul all human free- 
dom of action. It may be difficult for us to imagine how this is 
done. The limitations in our powers of imagination, however, 
do not alter the reality of moral truth. 'There is no symbolic 
representation that will do justice to history save that of a 
composer . . . who composes the music as we go along, and, 
when we slip into aberrations, switches his course in order to 
make the best of everything. History is like the work of a per- 
son, in that its course . , . is so unpredictable; while yet there 
is some fixity in it too, and even when the unpredictable has 
happened we can go back and account for it retrospectively; 
we can show that there was organization in it all the same/ 1 

(2) Original Sin 2 

Again, the truth about moral obligation seems to me to imply 
that a man cannot in fairness be held accountable for the ful- 
filment of tasks that do not lie within his power. A person 
cannot, in strict justice, be blamed, still less punished, for 
improper deeds which he did not commit. Consequently it 
seems to be a mistake to perpetuate the teaching of the doc- 
trine of 'original sin*, as it is ordinarily understood* This 
doctrine would require us to believe that, because of an act of 
disobedience committed by our 'first parents', the guilt of that 
act, and the liability to punishment for it, descend by ordinary 
generation to the whole human race. This doctrine seems to 
me to conflict with one of our deepest moral principles, 

1 Herbert Butterfield, Christianity and History, p. 143. 

2 1 identify 'sin* with moral evil, i.e. -with the deliberate choice of an evil 
recognized by the agent as such. This view accords with that of Pro! L. 
Hodgson who defines 'formal actual sin' as 'a wrong deed done by a man in 
conscious disobedience to conscience*. The Doctrine of the Atonement, 
P. 45- 
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namely, that a person should not be held accountable for 
something he did not do* It is also, I think, contrary to all that 
we have learned from our Lord about the character and pur- 
pose of God, 

Everyone, of course, owes much in his make-up to his fore- 
bears. From them he inherits the colour of his skin, and in 
many cases the height of his stature and the general outline of 
his countenance. He also receives from them some of his inner 
dispositions and instincts. But none of these things is in itself 
sinful. They do not necessarily estrange him from God, or call 
for repentance* A man is not responsible for his having his 
instincts but only for the use to which he himself puts them* 
The 'Adam' who is really and truly accountable for a man's 
sin is in himself* 

A difficulty for some people in modifying their ideas about 
this supposed 'original sin' and inherited guilt is, that these 
errant ideas seem to be implied in some statements made by 
St Paul, when explaining the way of salvation* In Romans, 5, 
19, for example, he says, Tor as by one man's disobedience 
many were made sinners; so by the obedience of one shall 
many be made righteous'* The first clause in this statement 
seems to suggest his belief in a doctrine of inherited guilt* In 
my view, however, this statement reflects a whole system of 
rabbinical teaching about the law of God and the way of salva- 
tion, teaching which the apostle had explicitly rejected 1 in 
large part, on becoming a follower of Christ, but which still 
unwittingly influenced occasionally his manner of expressing 
himself* As a great Christian theologian, the late Prof. R R. 
Tennant, has said, *St Paul did not think out the consequences 
of his unhappy application of the term "sin" to guilty and 
guiltless conduct alike; in which, moreover, he departed from 
the self-consistent usage of the earliest exponents of Christian 
doctrine and of our Lord himself'. 2 In the following para- 

1 This does not mean that the apostle had discarded in its entirety the 
teaching of the Old Testament, He, however, now read it, and interpreted 
it, in the light of 'the law of the spirit of life in Christ Jesus*. (Romans, 8, 
12.) 

2 The Concept of Sin, p. 43. 
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graphs I suggest a more adequate account of the apostle's 
terminology* 

(3) Vicarious Punishment for Sin 

The idea of vicarious punishment at the hand of God, as essen- 
tial to his forgiveness, even of those who repent and turn from 
theix sins, seems to me to misrepresent all that Christ himself 
taught about the character and love of God. In the parable of 
the Prodigal Son we have a far more satisfying account of the 
nature of divine love and divine forgiveness than that sug- 
gested in some of the traditional theories of the atonement. 
Some of these interpretations of the crucification would lead 
us to believe that God could not forgive a penitent and con- 
trite sinner, without exacting a penalty from someone or 
other, guilty, or guiltless. Surely the teaching of our Lord is 
that God can forgive freely, where there is a change of heart, 
just as we can* Divine sacrifice is involved in divine forgive- 
ness, but not punishment. To imagine that, when God pardons 
a penitent sinner, he must find some substitute to punish 
some other person on whom to vent his wrath is to attribute 
malevolence to God, and is in effect to deny the reality of 
divine forgiveness altogether. 

The belief that God forgives penitent sinners without exact- 
ing a penalty does not, of course, imply that God condones 
sin* Since His purposes will triumph, we are compelled to 
believe that, where there is no penitence, a man's sins will, in 
the Biblical phrase, 'find him out*. If, however, we endorse the 
purely retributive theory of punishment and maintain that it 
is an invariable condition of divine forgiveness, we misrepre- 
sent the character of his love, and obscure the truth, 

A defence of the theory that the death of Christ was 
vicarious punishment for our sins is sometimes made on the 
ground that, since "God was in Christ*, the sufferings of Christ 
were in reality imposed by God upon himself. This theory 
approximates more closely to the truth, but it nevertheless 
still misrepresents it* The evil and suffering occasioned by 
wrongdoing, both to the agent himself and to others, God 
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neither avenges nor inflicts* He shares it and suffers with its 
victims/ l Self-sacrifice is not necessarily punishment, and the 
sufferings of Christ ought not to be described as being in any 
sense penal 2 The idea of punishment, when it is just, logically 
implies that the person on whom it is inflicted has been guilty 
of wrongdoing, and its aim is always in part remedial I 
endorse the view expressed by Rashdall when he says, 'Love 
cannot inflict pain or other evil except as a means to some 
good'. 3 

C FINAL AFFIRMATIONS 

(i) Morality Without Religious Belief 
The vast majority of Christian people would, I think, agree 
that it is possible for a person to be loyal to his conscientious 
convictions without being consciously religious* Indeed, the 
capacity to recognize ethical values, and to appreciate the 
supreme principle of morality, are characteristics of every 
truly rational mind. A man who repudiates religious belief 
may thus, within limits, know what is good and may strive to 
live up to the demands of that knowledge* Without this 
elemental power to distinguish good from evil, I cannot under- 
stand how any special revelation of God's will could ever be 
recognized as worthy of acceptance. 

A writer has recently stated my own point of view. 'I cer- 
tainly believe/ he writes, 'that there is a very close relation 
between religion and ethics, but I do not think it can be 
understood in any way which makes ethical beliefs expressly 
dependent on religious ones or relieves us entirely of the 

1 Errol E. Harris, Revelation through Reason, p. 96. 

3 Light will be thrown on some of St PauFs statements about 'the cross', 
if we keep in mind that earlier there had been for him a grim significance 
in the rabbinical curse on 'anyone hanged upon a tree' (see GaL 3, 13). He 
was led, however, to reinterpret this anathema by a thrilling encounter 
with the "exalted Christ'. This O.T. curse, he now knew, was void. 
Rabbinical legalism was at an end. There was a glorious new freedom. The 
sole moral authority henceforth was the Voice of Love he had heard on the 
Damascus road (Phil 2, 8-9; Col. 2, 13-14)- 

8 The Idea of Atonement, p, 42. 
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practical and philosophical problems with which ethics pre- 
sents us at its own level/ 1 

Nevertheless, though it is possible for a man in his practice 
to seek to conform to his moral obligations, without being 
consciously religious, I am of opinion that it is not possible, 
without theistic assumptions, to give an account of the moral 
imperative, or its authority, that will be, theoretically or 
philosophically adequate, or that will satisfy either his head 
or his heart. 

(x) Belief in a God of Love Reinforces Morality 
It is not without significance that the greatest moralists, from 
Plato to oux own day, have thought that there is an intimate 
connection between moral truth and religious belief, and they 
have resolutely striven to demonstrate their interdependence. 
Does a knowledge of moral truth; for example, our assurance 
of the reality of moral obligation and the worthwhileness of 
the ends it requires us to seek, support in any way the belief 
in a Divine Mind at work in creation? This is the real ques- 
tion, and I am prepared, in the light of what we know about 
ourselves, and our world, to answer it in the affirmative. A 
real belief in moral obligation, an assured conviction that a 
disinterested pursuit of our ideals is well worth while, despite 
the apparent transience of all human affairs, seems to me to 
prompt, and indeed to imply, a belief that these ideals are not 
fust flimsy, fading fancies of our merely subjective imagina- 
tion, but are rather fragments of a comprehensive, Objective 
Ideal discerned in part by us, the consummation of which, in 
its fullness, will belong to a Sphere of Reality beyond the 
range of sense. On this assumption our worthwhile tasks in 
life become part of God's abiding and increasing purpose. 

A person who makes this assumption must always, indeed, 
admit that the merely physical environment around us gives 
us very few hints of the existence of such a Transcendent 
Sphere. But when we bring man into the picture man with 

"Prof. H. D. Lewis: Aristotelian Society, Supplementary Vol. XXXII, 
p. 71. See also his Morals and the New Theology. 
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his unique capacities for knowing the truth and rejecting 
error, and his faculty for distinguishing good from evil, and, 
sensing thereby his moral obligations we are almost com- 
pelled by our minds to entertain a theistic interpretation of it 
all* In the light of the reality and reasonableness of moral 
obligation, the thesis of a Divine purpose does not seem at all 
far-fetched. In this faith the tasks of love can be pursued with 
single-minded and optimistic zeal, not otherwise possible. 

There are two lines of thought involved here, originating in 
reflection on the nature of personality* 

First, thoughtful people have been impelled 'by an inner 
necessity of mind' to interpret the creation of human beings 
as the outcome of something more wonderful than the acci- 
dental interplay of merely materialistic atoms* This belief in a 
transcendent intelligence behind the processes of creation un- 
doubtedly inspired some of the Old Testament writers. Here 
are some thought-provoking words from one of the Psalms. 
'He that planted the ear, shall he not hear? He that formed 
the eye, shall he not see? He that teacheth man knowledge, 
shall he not know?' 1 This suggestion of an intelligent Creator 
may seem to have been originally a mere guess; but has not 
every advance in our knowledge of Reality originated in an 
hypothesis, which further reflection tended to confirm? 

A recent writer, in an important work on Philosophy, en- 
couraged us to draw an analogous conclusion from the fact of 
creation, taken in conjunction with the so-called 'moral argu- 
ment'. 'According to the moral argument, we are entitled to 
regard the moral law or moral order as an objective reality. 
We saw, however, that per se the moral argument does not 
entitle us to say anything about an "imponent" of the law, a 
"moral legislator". The law's authority for the moral conscious- 
ness resides wholly within the law itself. But having now, on 
other grounds, arrived at the conception of a supreme being, 
one, infinite, and eternal, who is the ultimate source of all 
that is, we cannot, surely, do other than take this supreme 
Being to be the source of, and the imponent of the moral law 

1 Psalm 94. 
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which all rational beings recognize as unconditionally binding 
upon them/ 1 

There is, of course, no possibility of 'proving*, in the sense 
of demonstration, a belief in 'a haunted universe', 2 if I may 
use a term coined by a recent writer to describe a similar 
unempirical thesis. But neither can this interpretation of 
creation be falsified* 

Further, as Prof, C. A. Campbell insists, in the book from 
which I have quoted, the terms, such as all-wise and all-good, 
which we use to describe such a Creator, while not void of 
meaning can only be regarded as approximately appropriate. 
In maMng use of terms, drawn from analogous qualities in our 
own experience, we are not condemning ourselves to 'sheer 
blank ignorance'. In any case, the conclusion we draw from 
this first line of thought seems to me far more rational than 
any theory of the evolution of nature, brought about by an 
unthinking flux of blind, materialistic atoms. Such a philo- 
sophy is self-sfxdtifying from the outset, since it would make 
the very idea of real truth, as distinct from error, purely 
fantastic. In addition it would ultimately result in a disbelief 
in the reality of all moral values, since it would imply the 
cosmic insignificance of personality, the peculiar dignity of 
which is implied in the authority of every genuine moral law. 

This brings me to the second line of thought which, by a 
similar Inner compulsion of mind', has led many other investi- 
gators to affirm the reality of a Transcendent Purpose at work 
in human affairs. The transience of our lives in this world 
creates a problem for the moral philosopher. This is what 
chiefly impressed Kant, and which led him to formulate the 
'postulate' of personal immortality. He recognized the 
authority of an unconditional moral law. He also recognized 
that this law demanded the exercise of unceasing good will 
towards others. Like all moralists he sensed potentialities of 
intrinsic worth in every human being, the knowledge of 
which imposed moral obligations. In the presence of any 

1 On Selfhood and Godhead, by C. A, Campbell, p. 412. 

2 J. W. N. Watkins, The listener, November 21, 1957. 
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rational being, however humble and immature, he said, *my 
spirit bows'* 

At the same time, however, his reason was entirely non- 
plussed by the undeniable fact that the span of human life in 
this world was far too brief to permit of the realization of all 
that was worthwhile in human personality, as the moral 
imperative demanded* The fulfilment of the ideal in the life of 
any individual, still less in the social life of any community, 
was frustrated by man's mortality and seemed to be thereby 
robbed of its moral significance* He was thus led to the con- 
clusion that, if moral obligation is not to present itself to us as 
the pursuit of a chimera, we must assume that the tasks to 
which we are committed by the moral law in this world will 
find their completion in a transcendent sphere. It is my 
opinion that Kant felt that, in our knowledge of moral obliga- 
tion, we are in touch with the claims upon us of Ultimate 
Reality* He therefore felt impelled by his reason to affirm the 
truth of certain religious presuppositions, which made it pos- 
sible for him to believe in the rationality and validity of his 
moral obligations. 1 This philosophical interpretation of the 
dictates of conscience is obviously in accord with Christian 
beliefs* 'If in this life only we have hope in Christ/ wrote St 
Paul, Ve are of all men most miserable/ The final and utter 
transience of all human affairs would make nonsense of a 
divinely given moral law* A genuine belief in morality re- 
quires us to assume the reality of a provisional Kingdom of 
God in this world, and a transcendent Kingdom of Ends in a 
realm beyond death, where our moral ideals will find their 
consummation. 

It is a grave misrepresentation of the facts to say that this 
line of thought is based on mere wishful thinking. Christian 
faith in immortality does not stem from a mere wish. It is 
derived from the assumed rationality of moral obligation. The 
demands of morality all imply the worth of personality the 
worth of moral character built up in those who obey these 

1 All theologies are 'attempts at thinking together the natural and the 
supernatural*. Prof. John Oman, The Natural and the Supernatural, p. 97. 
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demands, and imply an analogous worth in all others who are 
bettered by such obedience. A mortal blow would be struck at 
the reasonableness of moral endeavour, if it were ever demon- 
strated that *man is cosmically unimportant'. 1 

A person who cannot entertain any religious belief will, I 
fear, if he is given to reflection, have often a divided mind 
regarding the worthwhileness of sacrifices for moral ideals* 
One part of his mind will assert that good is good and that 
right is right, and that an honest man should endeavour to 
establish what is right, even if need be at a great cost. From 
another part of his mind, however, there will come other sug- 
gestions. This part of his intelligence, guided solely by scien- 
tific prophecies of entire disappearance of all life from our 
planet, and the alleged absolute extinction of the souls of men, 
will become less assured about the worth of human endeavour. 
He will be compelled at times to think that all human effort 
for fine ideals, and all sacrifices for the betterment of men, 
have, in the light of the absolute annihilation of all their 
results, no more real significance than the endless labours of 
children building sand-castles by the sea. At the back of his 
mind he will hear ever and anon the old sceptical wail, * Vanity 
of vanities, all is vanity'. 

Should this become the prevalent mood of the Western 
world, I fear that, in the not-so-long run, our successors will 
be driven to the logical conclusion that it is impossible to put 
forward any rational vindication of our ideals of liberty, truth 
and love. 2 Those who believe that 'might is right' would seem 
to have, in the last resort, just as reasonable a foundation for 
their faith and their practice. If, however, we continue to 
believe that, in striving to build better men, we are furthering 
the realization of a Kingdom that shall not pass away, we 
shall have a basis on which we can build a credible, reasonable, 
philosophical defence of our Christian way of life. Long may 

1 Bertrand Russell, The Hibbert Journal, October 1958, p. 8. 

2 'Great civilizations have perished before now; unless ours can find 
either a new morality or a new intellectual basis for some old morality, it 
will decline and fall like Babylon and Rome.* B. H. Streeter, Adventure, 
P- 76. 
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our leaders be able to re-echo the sentiment of a great Irish- 
man 1 when he wrote : 

I say to thee do thou repeat 

To the first man thou mayest meet 

In lane, highway or open street 

That he and we and all men move 

Under a canopy of love 

As broad as the blue sky above* 

1 Archbishop Trench. 
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